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Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor 
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At Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, ladies can enjoy, amid the peace and calm of a religious 
atmosphere, a decided change of scene and air that will be a welcome tonic in rebuilding physical 
and spiritual energy. The Hostel is conducted by the Sisters of the Atonement and is an ideal 
place to spend a few days, or a week or two, if time permits. 

The Hostel is reached within an hour and a half from the time of boarding the train at the 
Grand Central Station in New York, including the time of the taxi from the Peekskill Station to 
the Hostel at the foot of the Mount of the Atonement at Graymoor. 

Ladies wishing to spend a vacation, should write a week in advance, enclosing reference, if 
it be a first visit. Send a stamped envelope for reply. Sick or nervous guests are not received. 

Make reservations by applying to: 


SISTER M. FRANCIS, S. A. 
Our Lady's Hostel 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








Devotional Religious Articles 


IDEAL AS GIFTS OR FOR PERSONAL USE 


Sterling silver cross, gold-plated, on gold-plated 18-inch chain (No. 1) $1.50 
Women’s pendant-style Miraculous Medal of sterling silver, half filigreed, with sterling 

silver chain (No. 5059) $3.00 
Smaller pendant-style medal (No. 5891) sterling silver, complete with chain $2.00 
Mother-of-Pearl Pendant, with sterling silver miraculous medal mounted on sterling silver 

chain (No. 7415) $2.00 
Soldiers’ Miraculous Medal and Chain, all sterling silver (No. 7462) $2.00 


(We also have a special Saint Christopher Medal for soldiers and sailors, sterling silver, on a 
24-inch silver chain, No. 7461, at $2.00.) 


ROSARIES 
Sterling silver ladies’ rosary, with attractive crucifix (No. X-335) $5.00 
Black coco rosary, with sterling silver crucifix and connections, for men (No. 7426) $3.00 


(We have a large number of rosaries of various types in stock, from 75c up.) 


Order from: 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES DEPARTMENT 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Our little catalogue contains many other suggestions. Send for one today. 
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For Sion’s sake | will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias uxu, 1. 
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magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
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most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
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Holy Father Pleads 
for Church Unity 


ey 





HE desire that the fif- 
T teenth centenary of the 
death of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria be celebrated by Fold— 


all the faithful by prayer 


wand’rers stray, 


Back to Thy Church from which the 


mitted by the holy scriptures 


That all be one, O dearest Lord, we pray, and the Pontiffs, as con- 
That all be drawn within Thy one, True 


tained in the infallible teach- 
ing authority of the Church, 
and showed that acceptance 


for the return of the separated i ‘Wie tess Saleh th ties Re esi only of those fundamental 
brethren to Mother Church, ait doctrines common to all or to 
through integrity of faith, O bring them back Good Shepherd of the a majority of Christian com- 
mutual charity and fidelity to Sheep; munities does not lead to true 
the See of Peter, was ex- And rouse the heathen nations from their 


pressed by His Holiness Pope sleep. 
Pius XII in an Encyclical, 
Orientalis Ecclesiae Decus, 





—From Church Unity Octave Hymn. 


and genuine unity. 

le taught, the Encyclical 
further notes, that such unity 
and concord are achieved 








which has been printed in 
Osservatore Romano. 

The Holy Father suggested as a suitable means oi 
observance of the anniversary the prayer Pro Oriente. 
Noting that today greater interest is being shown by 
all for the return of our separated brethren to the unity 


of the Church, the Encyclical addresses a fervent ap- 
peal to dissident bishops who venerate St. Cyril, 
inviting them to restore concord by the three means 


practiced by the saint—the three bonds of faith, love 
for God and neighbor, and obedience to the See of 
Peter. 

The Encyclical refers to St. Cyril as a genuine 
glory of the Eastern Church, who was honored by the 
ecumenical councils of Chalcedon and Constantinople, 
by two Lateran councils condemning the Monothelite 
heresy, and was proclaimed by Pope Agatho as “the 
most constant preacher of Orthodox faith.” 

Bishop of Alexandria from 412 to 444, St. Cyril 
defended the divine maternity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary against the attacks of the heretics, the union 
of the two natures in Our Lord, the primacy of the 
Roman Pontiffs. This great father of the Universal 
Church, the Encyclical notes, possessing such a tender 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, was possessed also of 
such great learning that he was proclaimed a doctor 
of the Church in 1882. 

It was his merit, the Encyclical continues, to reveal 
how Christian unity is based on the three bonds of 
faith, of love for God and neighbor, and of obedience 
to the See of Peter. For this unity, it states, he was 
willing to face martyrdom; he preserved the Egyptian 
monks from Nestorian heresy; taught the faith trans- 


rather on a foundation of ac- 

cepting the whole body of the 
truth in its entirety. Unity of love was vigorously de- 
fended by Saint Cyril, as uniting the faithful to Christ, 
and making them open wide their arms to their erring 
brothers, whom he likened to the sick and hence in 
need of more considerate care. 

This spirit of love for the erring, while condemn- 
ing their doctrines, is noted in the writings of St. Cyril, 
the Encyclical states, adding: “Today the spirit of 
charity will smooth the way of return for the dissidents, 
facilitating mutual understanding, showing respect for 
the institutions, liturgy and biographical orders of the 
East, and holding Latin institutions and rites in the 
same esteem as the institutions of the East.” 

Regarding the third bond of Christian Unity, namely 
obedience, the Encyclical cites the consultations held 
with St. Cyril by Pope Celestine before the excom- 
munication of the heretic Nestorius, and other in- 
stances of the Saint’s obedience for which he was 
praised by Popes St. Celestine and St. Sixtus III. 

The greater interest that is being shown by all in 
the return of the separated brethren, the Encyclical 
states, has caused the Holy Father to address a fervent 
appeal to the dissident bishops, assuring them they 
will find in the Bishop of Rome the same charity that 
Cyril found in Celestine and Sixtus. 

The Holy Father, the Encyclical concludes, nour- 
ishes the hope that all Nestorians, meditating upon 
the writings of St. Cyril, will see open to them a way 
of return and with this hope, sustained by the special 
prayers of the centenary, the Letter ends with the 
Apostolic Benediction. 











The Wane of the West 


By Liam Brophy, B. Ph. 


ATHOLIC writers in every land continue to 
.3 warn us of the crisis which is approaching in 

the conflict between the secularized civilization 
of the West and the Church of Christ, between the 
City of the World, dominated by the Prince of Dark- 
ness, and the City of God, ruled over by the Prince 
of Peace. In France Du Plessis says he is of one 
mind with the Russian apologist Berdyaev when he 
declares that at this point 
in our history “a definite 


anced, ordered and sane on the other. Hilaire Belloc 
looks on this crisis as the long-maturing fruit of the 
“isolation of soul” effected by the so-called Reforma- 
tion. “The awful edifice of civilization which we have 
inherited, and which is still our trust, trembles, and 
threatens to crash down. It is clearly insecure. It 
may fall at any moment. We who live still may see 
This ruin, he declares, has been brought on 

Europe through its relin- 

quishing the Faith and its 


the ruin.” 





divergence is about to take 


enmity towards it, but now 


place and operate. On the S f < 1); ? < it is manifest that Europe 
; < A onq of a Soldiers Son “ey 

one hand the Church and f Pes must return to the Faith 

Jesus Christ; on the other By Inez Clark Thorson or perish. 

hand the ancient paganism pL Within the Catholic 


of the East, Islam, the 
paganism of the modern 
world and the Prince of this 
world.” They both foresee 
a complete decisive sepa- 
ration between the City of 
God and the City of the 
World. The Italian, Papini, 
who tried many faiths and 
philosophies before return- 
ing to the secure refuge of 
the Catholic Faith, hears 
in these latter years “the 
world ring with the noise 
of crumbling edifices” and 


For you . 





My little son, your soldier-father’s gone 

To make this world a safer place for you; 

Rest on in innocence, I know the dawn 

Will break to let the light of peace shine through. 
You cannot know that chaos rides the world; a 
It is for me to walk a faith-lit way, 

Nor question what, the pattern Life has purled 
.. 1 must not doubt, but trust and pray. 


Yet through the months I waited here alone, 
I saw no beam of light, no comfort came 

Till you lay in my arms... 
Forgotten in a song that leaped as flame! 
I found the answer in your first, faint cry, 
Why women weep and men go out to die! 


camp, however, there are 
some differences of opinion 
regarding our attitude in 
this conflict. Some advocate 
general retreat to the 
status fidei—a complete 
withdrawal into our ivory 
tower, and, the drawbridge 
raised, a complete segrega- 
tion from the taint of the 
world’s slow stain, after the 
manner of the early Chris- 
tians who withdrew to the 
catacombs in the degenerate 
years of Rome’s decline. 


my spirit’s moan 








feels the intense opposi- 

tion between the religion 

founded by Christ and that practised by the world 
“which recognizes the mighty trinity of Wotan, Mam- 
mon and Priapus.” “The reign of Satan has reached 
its full maturity,” he writes, and the salvation towards 
which staggering humanity yearns can come only 
through the victory of Christ the King. The Tubingen 
professor, Karl Adam, traces the source of the opposi- 
tion to the fact that the modern world has no longer a 
root in the Absolute, while his fellow-countryman, 
Peter Wust, attributes the crisis in the west to the utter 
“profaneness” of modern culture to which Catholicity 
stands in open challenge. The American convert, Ross 
Hoffman, views the conflict with the eyes of a histor- 
ian, and sees it as a struggle between the forces of 
disorder, spiritual, social, cultural and economic, on one 
side, and the Church which stands for all that is bal- 


Undoubtedly, the first 

duty of the Catholic is that 

of personal sanctification. But it is not the intention of 
Christ or of His Vicar that the gifts of grace should 
remain unshared in an individual; as he has freely re- 
ceived, so he is admonished to freely give. The con- 
stant call of the Supreme Pontiffs, especially Pope 
Pius XI, to Catholic Action, to a general advance along 
all fronts, opposes the theories of those who would 
fain retreat, leaving the desecrated world to its own 
destruction. “At a crisis like this the urgent necessity 
is to act,” writes Peter Wust. “Operari sequitur esse, 
action follows being.” Thus the first duty of the 
Catholic today is to comply as strictly as possible with 
the demands of the secessionists as far as the prepara- 
tion of his own soul is concerned. He must not at first 
presume to think of anything but of strengthening the 
light of faith within himself, as the early Christians 
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did, amid the decadence of antiquity . . . Why should 
not that which was possible centuries ago be possible 
today?” Having made ourselves thoroughly Chris- 
tian, continues Wust, we should then perform the work 
given us according to our capacity. But it is only the 
sowing that is our business, and, with childlike trust, 
we should leave the gathering of the harvest to an- 
other generation whom God will call to that magnifi- 
cent task. In Claudel’s words: “Et chacun donne ce 
quwil peut; l'un le pain, et l'autre la semance du pain.” 
It may be that Western civilization will come near 
to dying, as did that of ancient Rome, but it is Chris- 
tianity that will save and revivify all that is worthy of 
salvation in it, just as it preserved what was worth the 
preservation in Roman culture through the twilight of 
the Dark Ages. “The forces of Christianity must be 
involved again and anew in the flesh of humanity,” 
writes Maritain, “to give birth in the order of earthly 
civilization, to formations which are new and more 
pure.” But it is through a vigorous Catholic Action 
that this apostolate work is to be accomplished. It is 
imperative to act, for much valuable time has already 
been lost through lack of realization of the terrible 
issues involved. ‘‘We have already a great deal of 
lost ground to recover in the midst of the crisis which 
Western civilization is now undergoing, in order to 
enter again into the role which Christian activity 
should play in the movement of temporal history and 
the social, political and cultural transformation of the 
world. And yet it is on this condition alone that Chris- 
tianity can expedite or animate revivals and changes 
which concern not only Western civilization itself, but 
all other civilizations as well in their action upon one 
another.” (J. Maritain: Scholasticism and Politics.) 


But it should be borne in mind that Catholic Action 
has not been instituted to save Western civilization as 
such, but for the spread of the kingdom of Christ. It 
is true that our culture is based on Christian principles 
and can only survive in obedience to them, but Chris- 
tianity transcends and outlasts every form of civiliza- 
tion. It is an error to identify Europe and the Faith, 
and Maritain has taken Belloc to task for having done 
so when he writes of the Eastern civilizations which 
have thrown off Western culture and Christianity to- 
gether, conceiving them to be intrinsic to each other: 
‘We must admit that they are confirmed in this error 
by the prejudices and narrowness of the spirit of many 
Catholics of the Old World, who, like Mr. Belloc, ap- 
pear to believe that the Faith is Europe, or who im- 
agine that an expansion of the Kingdom of God among 
peoples of the world consists in imposing on them 
Western civilization with its various commercial and 
industrial, political and military ‘benefits’.” 

The limits of the advance of Catholic Action are co- 
terminous with the boundaries of the Church herself, 
and these boundaries reach far beyond the frontiers of 
Europe and the confines of our civilization. “The 
Church does not desire to be mixed up with secular 
powers,” says Du Plessis, “with merely human wars 
and political dissensions, with party struggles between 
governments whatever they may be, hostile or favor- 
able, beneficient or the agents of persecution; she does 
not desire to be mixed up in economic rivalries and 
social discords, with a!liances, ambitions and the jost- 
ling of nations, of empires and races. Neither East 
nor West for her; only the human race. She intends 
to remain at all costs what she has always been and 
must remain: the kingdom which is not of this world.” 
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presented by 
The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“SAINT ANTHONY HOUR” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York, at 7:30 P. M., and WMEX, Boston, at 3:30 P. M 
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Saint Autheny, 
Beloved of the World 





HIS beautiful month of June, 
Z dedicated to the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, brings with- 
in the calendar of its days a festal 
anniversary that is dear to Chris- 
tian hearts the whole world over, 
the Feast of St. Anthony. Most ap- 
propriately too, the festal date this 
month, June 13th, coincides with 
the day of the week, Tuesday, a 
day on which people of every clime 
have been wont for centuries to as- 
sociate with the epic story of the 
life and deeds of the humble Saint 
of Padua. 
St. Anthony’s death occurred on 
June 13, 1231, and on the following 
Tuesday his mortal remains were 





St. An thony 


How sweet it is, O gentle saint, 
In these unquiet days, 

To muse upon thy holy life, 
Thy meek and peaceful ways. 


How sweet it is in hours of grief 
To call upon thy name, 

And find thy mercy ever true, 
Thy love always the same. 


As God to thee in solitude 

His sacred will made known, 
Speak thou to us in silences, 
In moments hushed and lone. 


his Encyclical on St. Anthony, to 
recognize the lesson and the ex- 
ample so applicable to those sad 
days which the life of the saint 
provides for us: 

“Just as Our Saint, by Christian 
wisdom illumined his stormy age, 
infected everywhere with immoral- 
ity, and imbued it with the sweet- 
ness of his virtue, so it is hoped 
that the minds and hearts of the 
people. . . so often unmindful of 
God and eternal happiness, and con- 
stantly tossed about by the desire 
of pleasures and craving for unre- 
strained liberty — will be moved 
and attracted by Saint Anthony’s 
example to those higher and nobler 








carried, as in a triumphal proces- 
sion, to the tomb. Such was the 
fame of Anthony’s sanctity and preeminent favor with 
God that instead of mourning and sorrow, the vast 
concourse was edified and rejoiced by the many mir- 
acles which occurred on that very day through the 
intercession of the humble Franciscan, so that the 
people returned to their homes saying: “This is the 
day the Lord hath made for St. Anthony, let us be 
glad and rejoice therein.” 

Countless indeed are the miracles by which God 
glorified His faithful servant, St. Anthony, during life 
and after death, and with the passing years the num- 
ber of his Clients who turn to him in the spirit of faith 
and love continues to grow. This, of course, is com- 
mon knowledge, but even so, we may say that the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement have experienced 
evidence of it during the more than thirty years 
in which they have maintained a perpetual Novena at 
his Shrine at Graymoor. Nevertheless, it is not our 
purpose here to dwell on those aspects of the Saints’ 
generosity and intercessory influence, which are already 
so well known, but to recount some facts, compiled by 
G. Leslie Baker in the Jrish Catholic, regarding the 
early life and family associations of Anthony which, we 
feel, will be of interest to lovers of the Saint. Before 
we proceed to that task, let us pause long enough to 
consider the admonition of the great Pope Pius XI in 


things for which we are born and 
destined. 

“Indeed, it is well known that all Christian peoples, 
by an ardent and popular devotion, venerate St. An- 
thony and frequently pray to him. But do they so 
act principally for the reason that they may obtain 
from him temporal favors, often wonderful and indeed 
miraculous? Unacquainted, for the greater part, with 
his excellent deeds of sanctity, they see and recognize 
in St. Anthony naught else than the Wonder-worker. 

“Therefore, by virtue of the Apostolic Office which 
we divinely discharge, We think it suitable to outline 
the especial features of the sanctity of this hero and 
the virtues of his soul, making Our own that statement 
and admonition of the Bishop of Hippo (St. Augus- 
tine): ‘Let one not be ashamed to imitate that which 
he delights to celebrate’.” 

“Therefore, let all God-fearing people contemplate 
this light of sanctity, in which the Catholic Church 
glories. Let them form their lives after his deeds and 
virtues. Let young people learn — especially those 
taking part in Catholic Action—to forego the allure- 
ments of the age, and to raise a chaste and devout 
mind to things good and noble...” 

Born in Lisbon, Portugal, on August 15, 1195, Ferdi- 
nand de Bulhao, who was later on to become known 
and loved the world over as St. Anthony, was the 
eldest son of D. Martin de Bulhao and Maria Teresa 
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« - PADOVA - BASILICA BLS. ANTONIO - ALTARE DEL SANTO 


Altar in the Basilica of St. Anthony at Padua. 


Taviera, the other children being a boy, Pedro, and 
two girls, Maria, who became a nun, and the other, 
whose first name is lost in the annals of time, but of 
whom it is known that she married and became the 
mother of the Servant of God, Aparicio, who accord- 
ing to legend was restored to life by his uncle, St. 
Anthony. 

Maria entered the Convent of St. Miguel das Donas, 
situated close to St. Vincent’s Monastery in Lisbon, 
where brother Ferdinand 
self to the religious life. 

She died there on Feb. [7 _ 
18, 1240—nine years after 
St. Anthony’s 
and 


he elder consecrated him- 


decease — 
interred in the 
Convent cemetery. 

The saint’s younger 
brother, Pedro Martim, 
married a lady named 
Maria Pires, and of this 
union three children were 
born: Martim, Domingos 
and Goncalo Pires de Bul- 
hao. This latter gentle- 
man became the Governor 
of Lisbon, besides holding: 
another important post in 
the city. He also married 
three children, 
who became the possessors 
of abundant wealth and 
honors. 

St. Anthony's brother, 
Pedro, died on July 6, 1220, 


was 





and had 
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enteen years after her husband’s 
death, 1237, Maria Pires made a 
will, by one clause of which the 
chapel of St. Margarida in St. Ma- 
mede’s Church in Lisbon went to 
her brother, Pedro, and on his 
death to her grandson, Alfonso, 
son of Goncalo. The executor of 
this will was Joao Anes de Coru- 
che, Chief Groom to the King’s 
household. 

St. Margarida’s chapel, it way 
be mentioned, was instituted by 
D. Margarida de Bulhao, and 
dedicated to St. Margarida, with 
y Masses. 





two d This lady was 








an aunt or cousin of St. 
Anthony’s. St. Mamede’s Church, 
itself, was constructed in the year 
1200—when St. Anthony, or Fer- 
nando de Bulhao, was five years 
old. The church was situated but 
a hundred paces from the Bulhao mansion, and actu- 
ally touched on the grounds of the latter place. A 
chapel with a daily Mass was later instituted in the 
same church, in honor of St. Anthony, by the Chief 
Courier. 

Unfortunately, however, St. Mamede’s Church 
well as St. Anthony’s Church, constructed on the site 
of the Bulhao mansion—was completely destroyed by 
the terrible earthquake of 1775. Another church called 
St. Mamede was later constructed at the other side of 


seah 
pro 





as 














when still quite young. He 
predeceased his wife. Sev- 








The famous and beautiful Basilica of St. Anthony at Padua, Italy, the building of which was 
started one year after St. Anthony’s death and took eighty years to complete. 
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the city, a fact which might mislead those seeking to 
follow the traces of the Bulhao family. The site of 
the original church is now laid out in a little public 
garden situated on steeply sloping ground. 

Both St. Anthony’s father and brother were interred 
in St. Mamede’s Church, the former in a high tomb 
placed in the church porch, and the latter in the church 
itself, at the foot of the altar in St. Margarida’s chapel. 

t is also probable that the Saint’s mother was orig- 
inally laid to rest here, and was later translated to St. 
Anthony’s Church—the site of her former home. For 
a tombstone was said to have existed at one time which 
bore the following inscription: 


“Hic situm est 

Cadaver Matris D. Antonii 

Qui in eadem domo fuit in lucem 
editus 

Qua nunc urbis comitia geruntur, 

fuit huc translatum studio 

D. Joannis Visensis Episcopi 
Anno D. ni N. Jesu Christi 1431.” 


This stone was also said to have been destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1755. However that may be, what is 
quite certain is that in the year 1433, the remains of 
St. Anthony’s mother were removed to the Church of 
St. Vincent de Fora—the church where the Saint en- 
tered religion. A tombstone exists there to the pres- 
ent day, bearing an inscription in old Portuguese which 
runs as follows: 


“Here lies the body of the mother of St. Anthony, 
who was born where the Municipality now exists in 
this city, who was translated here by order of D. Joao, 
Bishop of Viseu. Year of Our Lord Jesus Christ 1453.” 
Then around the edge of the stone are engraved the 
words: ‘This stone is from the actual tomb. It was 
placed here on April 1, 1649. The bones are apart 
from the slab, in the epistle side of the wall.” 

On comparing the two inscriptions, it will be seen 
that they are practically the same, except dates and 
languages. It is just possible, therefore, that some 
mistake was made in the dates, and in the statement 
of the hagiographer, Jorge Cardoso, that such a tomb- 
stone at one time was to be found in St. Anthony’s 
Church. The meaning of the words engraved around 
the tombstone to be found in St. Vincent’s Church can 
also be made clear. When the Canons of St. Augus- 
tine were having the old St. Vincent’s Church recon- 
structed in the year 1525, the venerated remains of 
St. Anthony’s mother were removed from their resting 
place to a chapel belonging to a gentleman named 
Alvaro Gentil. The bones were preserved with special 
care, while the actual tombstone was incorporated in 
the altar where St. Anthony used to say Mass. 

With regard to the new resting place of the vener- 
ated bones: One of the Canons, who had great devo- 
tion to St. Anthony, placed these in a chest, on which 
a long Latin inscription was engraved, and inserted it 
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in the Epistle side of the wall of the little chapel where 
the Saint used to say Mass. A small slab was placed 
over the spot, bearing the following words: “Here are 
the bones of St. Anthony’s mother.” This slab can 
be seen to the present day in the same place. But it 
may be mentioned that neither the insignificant slab, 
which is of very small proportions, nor the bald in- 
scription, seem worthy to commemorate the memory of 
the great Thaumaturgist’s venerated mother! 

It may also be explained that St. Anthony’s home 
was acquired by the Municipality some time after the 
Saint’s death, and though part of it was used as a 
chapel, and later as a church, the Chamber of Senates 
functioned there from, at least, 1326 until 1753. 

To return, however, to the subject of the re-discovery 
of the remains of the Saint’s mother. It was also 
stated, at the time, that the remains of both parents 
were found in St. Vincent's. With regard to this asser- 
tion, however, it may be well to state that in the year 
1665, when a new sacristy was erected in St. Mamede’s 
Church, the tomb of St. Anthony’s father was removed 
thither. On that occasion the coffin was opened but it 
was only found to contain some loose earth. When it 
became known in 1£25, that the bones of St. Anthony’s 
mother—and, as it has been said of his father—were 
to be found in St. Vincent’s Church, the Municipality 
sent a petition to the King, D. Joao III, asking that 
these should be translated to St. Anthony’s Church. 
They wished to get the King’s consent, because the 
Prior and Canons of St. Vincent’s were against the 
remains being moved from their church. 

The King, however, showed no inclination to give 
the wished-for order. Instead, he wrote to the Card- 
inal Archbishop of Lisbon, Infante D. Affonso and the 
Municipality, demanding proof that the remains of the 
Saint’s parents had been re-discovered in the chapel 
which had been ceded to Alvaro Gentill, in St. Vin- 
cent’s, while noting the fact that neither the Prior nor 
the Canons would consent to the said remains being 
translated to St. Anthony’s Church. He also asked 
for an early reply, enclosing the required proofs, so 
that he could judge best how to act. 

The Monarch’s consent to the translation was evi- 
dently not forthcoming, for the next that is heard of 
the venerated bones is that they had been moved to 
the epistle side of the wall in St. Anthony’s chapel in 
St. Vincent’s, where (as has already been said) they 
remain to the present day. 

The Bishop responsible for the first translation of 
the venerated bones seems to have been Bishop D. 
Joao Vicente of Lamego, who was transferred to the 
Viseu See in the year 1444, but who took possession 
of the Cathedral only two years later. He succeeded 
Bishop D. Garcia of Lamego, who had likewise been 
transferred to Viseu from the former place towards 
the end of 1426. The date on the tombstone of Saint 
Anthony’s mother in St. Vincent’s Church bears the 
date 1453. 




















Jialys Christian Democrats 
By H. C. McGinnis 


ITH a new Italy in the making, the world will 

\X/ see that nation’s Christian Democratic Party 

bidding for the opportunity to put its prin- 
ciples into practice. Since its ideology is based 
principally on the Social Encyclicals, its success or 
failure will be vitally important to a world which is 
desperately seeking a remedy for the ghastly political 
and economic struggles which periodically occur. 
While the present struggles are mainly between 
Liberalism and totalitarianism, the victory of neither 
one will bring that justice which society seeks. Italy’s 
Christian Democrats represent true democracy and 
hence the moral aspects of political and economic 
behavior. Their morality is opposed to the immorality 
of Italian Liberalists, Socialists and Communists. 
When the complete liberation of Italy from Nazi oc- 
cupation permits the whole nation to turn its atten- 
tion to the reconstruction of its national life, and 
present military censorship permits a clearer view of 
what is happening there, the rest of the world will 
witness a miniature picture of the ideological struggle 
now pending as victors, conquered and neutrals alike 
seek to establish a new world order. 

Most Americans are quite rusty on the Italian move- 
ments which existed prior to Fascism. So thoroughly 
did Mussolini’s one-party system drive all opposition 
underground that many have come to see all Italians 
as Fascists. However, during the past twenty years, 
several anti-Fascist groups have patiently awaited the 
day when they could again become active. In the 
liberated part of Italy, these groups have now re- 
appeared, some with plans and organizations suf- 
ficiently well formed as to prove that they did not 
spend their days in hiding in idleness. Badoglio’s com- 
promise government, formed in April, gives public 
recognition to Italy’s major parties. Of these, the 
Socialists and Communists will need no introduction. 
Both follow the usual party lines most assiduously. 
Italian Liberalists resemble Liberalists elsewhere, 
representing political and economic imperialism. 
monopolism, selfish individualism and the replacing 
of liberty by individual license. In the United States 
we have their counterpart in those torces which place 
individual gain and enrichment above the moral rights 
of the community. To most people, the Christian 
Democrats are something new. Since they are Italy’s 
largest political party standing for the moral solution 
of Italy’s problems, we, as Catholics, must become 
better acquainted with them. 

Although the Christian Democrats received their 


inspiration from the Social Encyclicals, students of 
these Encyclicals do not confuse the present political 
party with the Christian Democracy movement dis- 
cussed by Pope Leo XIII in 1901 in his Encyclical, 
Graves de Communi or Christian Democracy. Liberal- 
ism’s rapid rise in the nineteenth century, when the 
great industrial revolution with its promises of wealth 
to be made quickly brought ahout a ruthless exploita- 
tion of the working classes, had called for the issuance 
of Leo’s famous Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. This 
Encyclical, which not only discussed proper employer- 
worker relations but set forth the justice due the 
working classes, had a profound influence upon people 
everywhere, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. Justice- 
minded people with initiative began to take steps to 
remedy Liberalism’s abuses. In Italy a group of 
social-minded people began a movement based upon 
the tenets of Rerum Novarum and other Papal utter- 
ances. In several other countries, similar movements 
began. In some places there was a desire to call the 
movement The Popular Christian Movement. How- 
ever, in places where it was most developed, there was 
a strong tendency to call it Christian Socialism. Social- 
ism itself, representing an entirely materialistic con- 
ception. of man and society, was also gaining much 
headway in many places and there was danger of con- 
siderable confusion should the movement inspired by 
Leo’s utterances be called even Christian Socialism. 
To set forth the opposite ideals of Socialism and this 
new Christian movement, Leo issued his Encyclical, 
Christian Democracy. 


In it he pointed out that, whereas Socialism aimed 
at reducing all ranks of society to the same level and 
abolishing the right of private ownership, the Christian 
movement aimed to preserve the right of acquiring 
and possessing property and safe-guarding the various 
distinctions and degrees indispensable in every well- 
ordered community. “It is clear,” said the Encyclical, 
“that there is nothing in common between Social and 
Christian Democracy. They differ from each other as 
much as the sect of Socialism differs from the profes- 
sion of Christianity.” 


Leo then made it plain that this movement was not 
to be confused with a political party, but that rather 
it should be “a benevolent and Christian movement in 
behalf of the people.” It was not to represent class 


_interests but was to cut across all class lines for the 
Such was Christian Democracy 
While the spirit of the 


general good of all. 
in Italy before World War I. 
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movement continued to flourish, the movement as such 
suffered many ups and downs, finally losing much 
headway. However, World War I brought about a 
onsiderable quickening in the efforts of the Italian 
working classes to secure a greater degree of the justice 
mora'ly due them. The war saw the rebirth of the 
Christian Labor Unions and in 1919, the Popular 


distinctions, working for the justice due all, regardless 
of position. While it seeks justice for the working 
classes, it does not, like Socialism and Communism, 
advocate the pulling down of the moneyed classes to 
the level of the workers. It aims, as Leo said in 
Graves de Communi, “to preserve in every human 
society the form and character which God ever im- 


Party —the Populari— 
was formed. This party, 
operating definitely as a 
political party, was 
based upon the ideals of 
the Christian Democracy 
movement. It grew 
rapidly and by the time 
Mussolini took over, held 
121 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Among the 
reforms it advocated was 
that workers participate 
in their employers’ 
profits through special 
workers’ shares of stock. 
It also advocated that 
Italy’s large-scale farm- 
ing operations be turned 
into small, cooperative 
farms and that the agri- 
cultural workers, who 
were rapidly becoming 
nothing more than a 
hired-hand class, be 
given opportunities to 
acquire small properties 
for themselves. All its 
projected reforms were 
advanced through bills 
introduced into the Ital- 
ian Chamber, for it 
sought to achieve its 
aims through proper 
democratic processes. Its 
rapidly growing popular- 
ity and strength gave 
rich promise of the re- 
forms necessary to a 
moral community, but its 
growing successes were 
nipped in the bud when 
Mussolini and his one- 
party system destroyed 
all opposition. 











DeValeras Plea for Rome 


The following is the text of the appeal made by Prime 
Minister De Valera of Eire to the belligerent Govern- 
ments to seek through appropriate channels an agree- 
ment to spare Rome: 


“As the head of a Government of a State whose 
citizens in great majority belong to the Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman Church, I think it my duty to 
express on their behalf the deep distress which they feel, 
a distress shared by the three hundred million Catholics 
throughout the world, at the danger now threatening 
the City of Rome, and at the absence of any measures 
by the belligerent Powers to ensure its safety. 

“It is clear to all that if the city be militarily defended 
by the one side and by the other attacked its destruction 
is inevitable. 

“The destruction of this Holy City, which for almost 
two thousand years has been the seat of the sovereign 
authority of the Catholic Church, and contains the great 
central temples of the Catholic religion and the great 
central Seminaries and Libraries of the Christian Faith, 
would be a major calamity for the human race, robbing 
man for all time of the noblest memorials of his supreme 
religious and cultural heritage, whose origins are the 
teaching of Our Divine Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

"Millions of Catholics would risk their lives to save 
these memorials, symbols of the eternal things which 
alone give meaning to human life. 

"I request you to listen to the voice of millions from 
every land, praying the belligerents to seek through ap- 
propriate intermediary channels, an agreement by which 
Rome may be saved. 

“Future generations will forget the military considera- 
tions which may now seem to dictate the occupation or 
possession of Rome, but should the city be destroyed the 
fact of its destruction will be remembered forever. 

"So, too, should the city, by agreement, be spared, 
future generations will remember with enduring gratitude 
those States and their leaders who will have preserved 
for the ennoblement of mankind this great centre of 
Christian faith and civilization.” 








presses on it.” It seeks 
a strong State, but not 
one in which national 
strength derives from a 
government regimenta- 
tion of people and in- 
dustry. It denies all 
totalitarian theories of 
government. On the con- 
trary it wisely works for 
a State which will derive 
its strength through the 
unity of all classes of 
society working for the 
common good, with each 
element fulfilling its 
responsibilities to itself 
and the whole, while re- 
ceiving the justice par- 
ticularly due it. In brief, 
it is devoted to the moral 
conception of society. 


Although justice- 
minded people every- 
where will watch closely 
the work of this party 
as various Italian fac- 
tions strive to re-make 
Italy by their particular 
ideologies, the picture of 
it and its activities as 
sometimes represented 
may be somewhat con- 
fusing. That it has, and 
will continue to have, 
mortal enemies should 
be exceedingly plain. 
Any movement which 
espouses morality in eco- 
nomic life is bound to 
draw the fire of many 
opponents. The Social- 
ists and Communists will 
do their utmost to be- 
little the efforts of Chris- 














When the dictator fell and part of Italy was liberated 
from Nazi control, the Populari reappeared, along with 
other political parties which had existed only in the 
minds of their followers for the past twenty years. 
But this time the Populari became known as the 
Christian Democrats. Once again it avoids all class 


tian Democrats and to put a false interpretation upon 
their party aims. Anti-clericals will claim that it is an 
arm of the Vatican through which the Church seeks to 
enter Italian politics. Although Italy's anti-clericals are 
not strong, they are exceedingly vociferous and, like 
Communists, make an uproar far out of proportion to 











NialyAs Christian Democrats 
By H. C. McGinnis 


ITH a new Italy in the making, the world will 

\X/ see that nation’s Christian Democratic Party 

bidding for the opportunity to put its prin- 
ciples into practice. Since its ideology is based 
principally on the Social Encyclicals, its success or 
failure will be vitally important to a world which is 
desperately seeking a remedy for the ghastly political 
and economic struggles which periodically occur. 
While the present struggles are mainly between 
Liberalism and totalitarianism, the victory of neither 
one will bring that justice which society seeks. Italy’s 
Christian Democrats represent true democracy and 
hence the moral aspects of political and economic 
behavior. Their morality is opposed to the immorality 
of Italian Liberalists, Socialists and Communists. 
When the complete liberation of Italy from Nazi oc- 
cupation permits the whole nation to turn its atten- 
tion to the reconstruction of its national life, and 
present military censorship permits a clearer view of 
what is happening there, the rest of the world will 
witness a miniature picture of the ideological struggle 
now pending as victors, conquered and neutrals alike 
seek to establish a new world order. 

Most Americans are quite rusty on the Italian move- 
ments which existed prior to Fascism. So thoroughly 
did Mussolini’s one-party system drive all opposition 
underground that many have come to see all Italians 
as Fascists. However, during the past twenty years, 
several anti-Fascist groups have patiently awaited the 
day when they could again become active. In the 
liberated part of Italy, these groups have now re- 
appeared, some with plans and organizations suf- 
ficiently well formed as to prove that they did not 
spend their days in hiding in idleness. Badoglio’s com- 
promise government, formed in April, gives public 
recognition to Italy’s major parties. Of these, the 
Socialists and Communists will need no introduction. 
Both follow the usual party lines most assiduously. 
Italian Liberalists resemble Liberalists elsewhere, 
representing political and economic imperialism. 
monopolism, selfish individualism and the replacing 
of liberty by individual license. In the United States 
we have their counterpart in those torces which place 
individual gain and enrichment above the moral rights 
of the community. To most people, the Christian 
Democrats are something new. Since they are Italy’s 
largest political party standing for the moral solution 
of Italy’s problems, we, as Catholics, must become 
better acquainted with them. 

Although the Christian Democrats received their 


inspiration from the Social Encyclicals, students of 
these Encyclicals do not confuse the present political 
party with the Christian Democracy movement dis- 
cussed by Pope Leo XIII in 1901 in his Encyclical, 
Graves de Communi or Christian Democracy. Liberal- 
ism’s rapid rise in the nineteenth century, when the 
great industrial revolution with its promises of wealth 
to be made quickly brought ahout a ruthless exploita- 
tion of the working classes, had called for the issuance 
of Leo’s famous Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. This 
Encyclical, which not only discussed proper employer- 
worker relations but set forth the justice due the 
working classes, had a profound influence upon people 
everywhere, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. Justice- 
minded people with initiative began to take steps to 
remedy Liberalism’s abuses. In Italy a group of 
social-minded people began a movement based upon 
the tenets of Rerum Novarum and other Papal utter- 
ances. In several other countries, similar movements 
began. In some places there was a desire to call the 
movement The Popular Christian Movement. How- 
ever, in places where it was most developed, there was 
a strong tendency to call it Christian Socialism. Social- 
ism itself, representing an entirely materialistic con- 
ception of man and society, was also gaining much 
headway in many places and there was danger of con- 
siderable confusion should the movement inspired by 
Leo’s utterances be called even Christian Socialism. 
To set forth the opposite ideals of Socialism and this 
new Christian movement, Leo issued his Encyclical, 
Christian Democracy. 


In it he pointed out that, whereas Socialism aimed 
at reducing all ranks of society to the same level and 
abolishing the right of private ownership, the Christian 
movement aimed to preserve the right of acquiring 
and possessing property and safe-guarding the various 
distinctions and degrees indispensable in every well- 
ordered community. “It is clear,” said the Encyclical, 
“that there is nothing in common between Social and 
Christian Democracy. They differ from each other as 
much as the sect of Socialism differs from the profes- 
sion of Christianity.” 


Leo then made it plain that this movement was not 
to be confused with a political party, but that rather 
it should be “a benevolent and Christian movement in 
behalf of the people.” It was not to represent class 
interests but was to cut across all class lines for the 
general good of all. Such was Christian Democracy 
in Italy before World War I. While the spirit of the 
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movement continued to flourish, the movement as such 
suffered many ups and downs, finally losing much 
headway. However, World War I brought about a 
considerable quickening in the efforts of the Italian 
working classes to secure a greater degree of the justice 
mora'ly due them. The war saw the rebirth of the 
Christian Labor Unions and in 1919, the Popular 


distinctions, working for the justice due all, regardless 
of position. While it seeks justice for the working 
classes, it does not, like Socialism and Communism, 
advocate the pulling down of the moneyed classes to 
the level of the workers. It aims, as Leo said in 
Graves de Communi, “to preserve in every human 
society the form and character which God ever im- 





Party —the Populari— 
was formed. This party, 
operating definitely as a 
political party, was 
based upon the ideals of 
the Christian Democracy 
movement. It grew 
rapidly and by the time 
Mussolini took over, held 
121 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Among the 
reforms it advocated was 
that workers participate 
in their employers’ 
profits through special 
workers’ shares of stock. 
It also advocated that 
Italy’s large-scale farm- 
ing operations be turned 
into small, cooperative 
farms and that the agri- 
cultural workers, who 
were rapidly becoming 
nothing more than a 
hired-hand class, be 
given opportunities to 
acquire small properties 
for themselves. All its 
projected reforms were 
advanced through bills 
introduced into the Ital- 
ian Chamber, for it 
sought to achieve its 
aims through proper 
democratic processes. Its 
rapidly growing popular- 
ity and strength gave 
rich promise of the re- 
forms necessary to a 
moral community, but its 
growing successes were 
nipped in the bud when 
Mussolini and his one- 
party system destroyed 
all opposition. 








DeValeras Plea for Rome 


The following is the text of the appeal made by Prime 
Minister De Valera of Eire to the belligerent Govern- 
ments to seek through appropriate channels an agree- 
ment to spare Rome: 


“As the head of a Government of a State whose 
citizens in great majority belong to the Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman Church, I think it my duty to 
express on their behalf the deep distress which they feel, 
a distress shared by the three hundred million Catholics 
throughout the world, at the danger now threatening 
the City of Rome, and at the absence of any measures 
by the belligerent Powers to ensure its safety. 

“It is clear to all that if the city be militarily defended 
by the one side and by the other attacked its destruction 
is inevitable. 

“The destruction of this Holy City, which for almost 
two thousand years has been the seat of the sovereign 
authority of the Catholic Church, and contains the great 
central temples of the Catholic religion and the great 
central Seminaries and Libraries of the Christian Faith, 
would be a major calamity for the human race, robbing 
man for all time of the noblest memorials of his supreme 
religious and cultural heritage, whose origins are the 
teaching of Our Divine Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

“Millions of Catholics would risk their lives to save 
these memorials, symbols of the eternal things which 
alone give meaning to human life. 

“I request you to listen to the voice of millions from 
every land, praying the belligerents to seek through ap- 
propriate intermediary channels, an agreement by which 
Rome may be saved. 

“Future generations will forget the military considera- 
tions which may now seem to dictate the occupation or 
possession of Rome, but should the city be destroyed the 
fact of its destruction will be remembered forever. 

“So, too, should the city, by agreement, be spared, 
future generations will remember with enduring gratitude 
those States and their leaders who will have preserved 
for the ennoblement of mankind this great centre of 
Christian faith and civilization.” 








presses on it.” It seeks 
a strong State, but not 
one in which national 
strength derives from a 
government regimenta- 
tion of people and in- 
dustry. It denies all 
totalitarian theories of 
government. On the con- 
trary it wisely works for 
a State which will derive 
its strength through the 
unity of all classes of 
society working for the 
common good, with each 
element fulfilling its 
responsibilities to itself 
and the whole, while re- 
ceiving the justice par- 
ticularly due it. In brief, 
it is devoted to the moral 
conception of society. 


Although  justice- 
minded people every- 
where will watch closely 
the work of this party 
as various Italian fac- 
tions strive to re-make 
Italy by their particular 
ideologies, the picture of 
it and its activities as 
sometimes represented 
may be somewhat con- 
fusing. That it has, and 
will continue to have, 
mortal enemies should 
be exceedingly plain. 
Any movement which 
espouses morality in eco- 
nomic life is bound to 
draw the fire of many 
opponents. The Social- 
ists and Communists will 
do their utmost to be- 
little the efforts of Chris- 

















When the dictator fell and part of Italy was liberated 
from Nazi control, the Populari reappeared, along with 
other political parties which had existed only in the 
minds of their followers for the past twenty years. 
But this time the Populari became known as the 
Christian Democrats. Once again it avoids all class 


tian Democrats and to put a false interpretation upon 
their party aims. Anti-clericals will claim that it is an 
arm of the Vatican through which the Church seeks to 
enter Italian politics. Although Italy’s anti-clericals are 
not strong, they are exceedingly vociferous and, like 
Communists, make an uproar far out of proportion to 
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their real strength. Still others, realizing that their 
ideologies or else the methods used to advance them 
do not accord with morality, will try to build up er- 
roneous ideas about any movement which bases its 
procedure upon moral behavior. The Christian Demo- 
crats are in for some hard knocks, most of them prob- 
ably much undeserved. When Italy’s political struggle 
reaches full swing, morality’s enemies everywhere will 
voice considerable disdain of their 


a twenty-year taste of totalitarian government. Hence 
it appears plausible that Christian Democracy must 
emerge from the present confusion as the Liberalists’ 
chief opponent. 

In this probable struggle, Christian Democracy faces 
no easy task. Unfortunately for it, there are no strong 
similar movements in the big nations to which Italy 
must look for aid and support in her rehabilitation; 
while Liberalism’s forces are well 
intrenched in both Britain and the 





projects, perhaps charging them 


with a Utopian idealism. However, F, J ) 
judging from the platform of the Gi wWree SA lan Knows 


pre-Fascist Populari from which 
they spring, today’s Christian Dem- 
ocrats may be reasonably expected 
to advance no unworkable solutions 


nomic and social woes. 

While right now one guess is as 
good as another regarding the as- 
pects and main contenders in the | 
Italian political free-for-all which 
appears to be waiting the day when 
a fully liberated Italy will again be 
able to turn its attention to its in- “oe 
ternal affairs with the full partici- 
pation of all Italians, it seems reas- 
onable to assume, judging from the 
Italian scene before Fascism took 
over, that the chief struggle will be 
between the Liberalists and the 
Christian Democrats. Italian Com- 
munists are not numerically strong 
and it is unreasonable to assume 





A free man knows that freedom 
Is song and salted bread, 
4 pearl of purest texture 
to their country’s political, eco- For which brave men have bled, 
A highway he may travel 


With proud, up-lifted head. 


A free man plans his rooftree 
Then lays it stone by stone, 

And weaves among the rafters 
The dreams that are his own, 
And here his friends may gather 


lives are inter-grown. 


Where freedom’s living water 
Perpetuates the root! 


—Inez Clark Thorsen 


United States. That Christian Dem- 
ocracy will face much opposition 
from outside Italy seems likely, al- 
though this opposition may not 
publicly proclaim its aims, making 
its pressure felt in the granting or 
withholding of financial and ma- 
terial aid to a nation which must 
bow to many unliked conditions to 
get the assistance it must have in 
its rebuilding. Such outside influ- 
ences may succeed in becoming an 
effective check to the Christian 
Democrats’ program and if they do, 
Christian Democracy’s failure will 
undoubtedly be laid to inherent 


He knows that heart-beats quicken weaknesses in the movement rather 
To strains of freedom’s flute, 
And life may bud and flower 
And bear a sacred fruit 


than to the true causes. 

At the present time it is doubtful 
if any one party in Italy can make 
much definite headway, at least so 
far as official representation in the 
government is concerned. Marshal 








that they will make much headway 

in a country which is 95°%, Catholic. In pre-Fascist days 
the Socialist Party was rapidly losing strength to the 
Populari. While both opposed Liberalism’s evils, the 
Socialists represented the pagan solution, while the 
Populari advanced the moral one. Many who had af- 
filiated themselves with the Socialists before the rise 
of the Populari did so because of the absence of any 
other well-defined political entity through which they 
could combat the Liberalists. Although, when Mus- 
solini marched on Rome, the Socialists represented 
about one-quarter million more Italians than did the 
Populari, the trend indicated that the Populari would 
soon gain the ascendancy. That many former Social- 
ists will renew their allegiance to the Socialist Party 
is doubtful in a country in which the people have had 


Badoglio’s compromise government, 
featuring six parties, has been con- 
stitufed with the view of giving no party noticeable 
preference over another. Apparently party leaders 
have agreed to desist from attempts to advance their 
particular platforms until such time as the present 
emergency is passed. Hence we see odd sights, such 

a Christian Democrat as Minister of the Interior 
with a Socialist as his first assistant. Other govern- 
ment departments have similar make-up. Liberalist 
leaders hold, without portfolio, three of the seventeen 
Cabinet posts, while a Communist handles food ra- 
tioning. But such inter-party good-fellowship will un- 
doubtedly end just as soon as Italy’s internal condi- 
tions permit a nation-wide choice of government and 
then the world can watch one of the most interesting 
ideological battles of current times. 
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= News and Views — 


GAIN in membership of 474,454 including 
A 90,822 converts has been registered by the 

Catholic Church in the United States, Alaska 
and the Hawaiian Islands over last year, according to 
the Official Catholic Directory for 1944, issued in 
New York by P. J. Kenedy & Son, publishers. 

The total number of Catholics in this country and 
its two territories now stands at 23, 419,701. Arch- 
dioceses with Catholic populations in excess of one 
million are Chicago, 1,627,164; Boston, 1,133,075; 
New York, 1,113,132, and Brooklyn—the largest dio- 
with 1,039,976. 
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* * * * 


In a sermon at the Central Baptist Church in New 
York on a recent Sunday, the Rev. Walter T. Taylor, 
pointed out that in our care to maintain separation of 
church and state we have allowed our secular educa- 
tion to “become pagan and we reap the tragic harvest 
of godlessness.” 

“Our beloved land,” he said, “needs God and more 
of Him than we can inscribe on our currency. When 
we give Him freedom in our halls and homes and 
hearts we shall be in a position to give enduring free- 
dom to this imprisoned world.” 


ee &+ @& @ 


A move to amend the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been introduced by Congressman 
O'Toole of New York, whereby two additional chap- 
lains of the Catholic and Jewish faiths, would share 
the honor with the present chaplain who is a Prot- 
estant. According to Mr. O’Toole’s proposal these 
clergymen could open the proceedings by alternating 
on the days that the house was in session. “It would 
show the people of all faiths” he said, “that their par- 
ticular religion was recognized as a dominant force in 
our American civilizaton.” 

* * 


+ * 


A notable record of enterprise and assistance to 
Catholic mission work in Africa over a long span of 
fifty years, was commemorated on April 29th by the 
Sodality of St. Peter Claver. The organization, founded 
by Countess Maria Theresa Ledochowska, Polish pa- 
triot, has its principal office in this country in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

* 

Said to be the first and only Lady Abbess in the 
Americas, Dona Gertrude Prado died recently at the 
Benedictine Monastery of Santa Maria in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. A member of one of the most distinguished 


a 
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families of Brazil, she founded the Santa Maria Mon- 
astery in 1911 on property she had inherited from her 
father. In 1918 she was blessed and enthroned as 
Abbess. 


7 * * a 


Decrying the bombing of Rome, George E. Sokolsky, 
well-known columnist, in his syndicated article appear- 
ing in the New York Sun and numerous other leading 
newspapers, observes that of all the cities of God, 
those that can never be forgotten and the mention of 
vhose names light the fires of reverent memory, are 
Rome, Athens and Jerusalem. 

“What are we, of this western world, but the fruits 
of the culture and civilization that emanated from these 
ities like the rays of the sun in a dark and barbarous 

orld?” he asks. “Our religion, our art, our law, our 
inguage, our family system, our education, our way 
of life, are the products of these three cities.” 

Terming Rome the Mistress of the West, he cites 
‘ts turbulent history from “Remus and Romulus to 
Pacelli, who now sits as Pope to remind all of man- 
‘ind that kings and princes seek refuge from the hates 
and intrigues of man, but the pure of heart remain with 
their people and trust their destiny to God.” 

* aK * * 

On this same subject, anent the recent messages sent 
by Premier Eamon de Valera to President Roosevelt 
and the Nazi government, urging that Rome be spared 
by mutual agreement between the belligerents, the 
Washington Star observes that “repercussions of such 
a catastrophe” as the destruction of Rome “would be 
profound and unfortunate for all,” and that “it is a 
sad commentary on our age that so poignant a tragedy 
could be even possible.” 

* * 


* + 


Addressing a recent meeting of motion picture ex- 
ecutives and screen celebrities held in Hollywood, 
to further the work of an organization combatting 
the efforts of Communists to dominate the film indus- 
try, Captain Clark Gable, who recently returned from 
military service overseas, said that “the boys over 
there talk about home and what they want to find 
when they come back—and it is not Communism. They 
are Americans and they expect us to be. If we work 
to that end they’ll take over when they come back.” 


es 2 & 


The President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices today announced the appointment of the Rev. 
Richard Joseph Roche as an associate fair practice ex- 
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aminer. Father Roche, whose home is at Haverhill, 
Mass., is a graduate in sociology at Catholic Univer- 
sity. He will be assigned to the central office staff of 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee, where he 
will review and analyze cases handled in the field. 
* * ok + 

The National Catholic Conference on Family Life 
has bestowed its annual award as the outstanding 
Catholic mother of 1944 on 
Mrs. Augustine Bernard Kelley, 


“We want to believe that our political leaders are 
sincere when, in their speeches, they put spiritual 
values first. They will prove their sincerity in acting 
in such a way that Canada, a Christian and sovereign 
country, may have its recognized representative in the 
Eternal City.” 

” a * > 


A press dispatch released by the United Press on 
May 23rd quotes the Nether- 
lands News Agency as the 





wife of Congressman Kelley of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Kelley is the mother of 
nine children, six sons and three 
daughters. Five of the sons 
are in the armed service, two 
of them overseas. 

* * * * 

At a gathering of the Catho- 
lic Wives and War Mothers, 
held in Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
cently, a letter was read from 
a soldier stationed in Oregon, 
Pvt. Joseph M. Kelly, suggest- 
ing that the Congress be peti- 
tioned to set aside ‘‘a day of 





Submission 


As waves on the crest of the ocean, 
Surge with a mighty roar, 
And end in a foam of surrender 


The length and breadth of the shore! 


So will this war and its fury, 

The sound of its battles and guns, 

Cease, like the calm of the breakers, 
When God’s Holy Will is done! 


—Mary Warner Colombo. 


source of a report that the 
Papal Delegate to Japan, His 
Excellency, Most Rev. Paul 
Marella has informed the Vati- 
can authorities that the general 
treatment of Allied prisoners of 
war and internees in Japanese 
camps was in accordance with 
international conventions. 

The chief complaint of the 
prisoners, according to the re- 
port, is the difficulties arising 
arising from the differences be- 
tween their own mentality and 
customs and those of the Japa- 
nese. 








national penance and fasting in 
reparation for our past sins 
and for the blessings of peace.” 


“As the world is being torn asunder by a war of 
unprecedented fury,” wrote Private Kelly, ‘“‘we see and 
hear of people who are living ungodly lives, yet won- 
dering why God does not end all this killing. This 
war was not started by Almighty God. It was started 
by the sins of men and their disregard of Christian 
principles in government, education, business, the 
home, the professions and the work bench.” 


Taking note of the numerous embassies which 
Canada has recently opened in various foreign coun- 
tries, the Quebec daily, L’Action Catholique, French 
language newspaper, states in part: ‘Would it not be 
truly logical that Canada, a sovereign country, should 
have an ambassador near the Holy See, this incom- 
parable center from which radiates the Christianity 
and civilization whose defenders we call ourselves?” 

“Our Government has deemed it wise to open em- 
bassies in Moscow and in other capitals. In every 
case, they have yielded first to motives of material 
order. Now what should prevent us from taking steps 
toward being represented near the Holy See? Canada 
will have much to gain and nothing to lose. We 
believe that after the war the world will have need to 
rely upon direction from the Sovereign Pontiff so as 
not to flounder in the chaos. 


* x + * 

The printing of lurid details 
of sex, divorce and murder cases in newspapers around 
the country, so rightly deplored by all decent-minded 
people was roundly scored in an editorial appearing 
in The Washington Post. 

Pointing out that some of the “comics” have long 
since ceased any pretense at being comic and photo- 
graphs have become not only more frequent but also 
much bolder and more suggestive, the editorial asks 
the question: ‘Has this constant stream of erotic sug- 
gestions, penetrating so many homes, anything to do 
with the rather startling increase in police reports of 
delinquency among children, and especially among 
young girls?” 

In reply to this question, the editorial concludes, 
“There are a great many people besides prudish 
parents and inhibited school teachers—we mean phy- 
sicians, experienced criminologists, sociologists, police 
officials—-who think it has.” 


* * * * 


Designed to correct erroneous conceptions of Catho- 
lic doctrine, a State wide campaign of paid Catholic 
advertising has been prepared and soon will get under 
way throughout Missouri under the sponsorship of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Carried out through widely read Missouri news- 
papers, many of the advertisements will contain offers 
of Catholic booklets, which will be distributed without 
charge to acquaint non-Catholics with the teachings 
of the Church. 

















Society of Alenement Aunals 


RAYER to Our Blessed Lady 
P for the restoration of peace 

to the world, in accordance 
with the wishes of our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, intensified the de- 
votions of the Friars and Students 
juring the month of May. Eacn 
evening at Graymoor the Com- 
munity assembled in St. Francis’ 
Chapel for the recitation of the 
Rosary and Litany of Our Lady, 
with Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Still later each night 
the Students of St. John’s Atone- 
ment Seminary gathered at the May 
Altar in the Holy Ghost Oratory, 
to consecrate themselves personally 
to Our Lady in accordance with 
the formula enunciated by the Holy 
Father. At St. Joseph’s House, 
3rothers and Postulants united in 
the chanting of Regina Coeli each 
evening for the same _ intention. 
The Brothers Christopher added an 
additional rosary to their daily de- 
votions for the return of peace to 
a troubled world. 


* * * * 


Sour more subdeacons were 
added to the ranks of the Francis- 
can Friars of the Atonement during 
the ordinations held at the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in Washington on May 16th. 
Frater Paulinus Mess, S. A., of Har- 
rison, N. J., Frater Bartolomew 
Paytas, S. A., of Fairview, Ohio, 
Frater Daniel Egan, S. A., of the 
Bronx, N. Y., and Frater Regis 
Barber, S. A., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
were the recipients of the first of 
the Major Orders at these impres- 
sive ceremonies. All have com- 
pleted their third year of Theo- 
logical studies and are looking for- 
ward eagerly to their advancement 
to the Holy Priesthood. 


* * * * 


In addition to our new  sub- 
leacons, some nineteen Friars were 
empowered to perform certain min- 


Chapel of the Holy Ghost, 


Graymoor. 


isterial offices at the hands of His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. John M. 
McNamara, D. D., during the May 
ordinations. The following Friars 
were ordained Exorcists and Aco- 
lytes: Frater Alexander Beaton, 
S. A.; Frater Adunatus Panettieri, 
S. A.; Frater Leon Kotsko, S. A.; 
Frater Aedan Davis, S. A.; Frater 
Ralph Thomas, S. A.; Frater Roger 
Matzerath, S. A.; Frater Celestine 
Leahy, S. A.; Frater John Forest 
Tierney, S. A.; Frater Wilfred 
Brennan, S. A., and Frater Canisius 
Kiniry, S. A. The Minor Orders of 
Porter and Lector were conferred 
on Frater Damian Sato, S. A.; 
Frater Colman Gallacher, S. A.; 
Frater Norman Prevost, S. A.; 
Frater Xavier Butler, S. A.; Frater 
Kenneth Dougherty, S. A.; Frater 
Hubert Byrnes, S. A.; Frater Boni- 
face Reidman, S. A.; Frater Sebas- 
tian Simko, S. A.; and Frater Alan 
Mohar, S. A. 


* * * * 


At the Commencement exercises 





held at Catholic University on 
May 17th, twelve of our Atonement 
Friars were awarded degrees in 
Philosophy. One of the graduates, 
Frater Simeon Heine, S. A., was 
chosen by the Clerical Conference 
of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade as its Vice-President for 
the coming year. Frater Lewis 
Furlan, S. A., was chosen Chairman 
of the Church Unity Octave Com- 
mittee, which annually makes ar- 
rangements for the National ob- 
servance of the January period of 
prayer for the Reunion of all Chris- 
tians about the Apostolic See of 
Peter. 
« Bs * * 

A solemn Rogation Procession 
took place at the Mount of the 
Atonement on the evening of Tues- 
day, May 16th. The Very Rever- 
end Father General officiated at the 
traditional blessing of the fields and 
crops associated with the days of 
supplication that precede the Feast 
of the Ascension. As the proces- 
sion wended its way up the slopes 
of the Mountain, the clear voices 
of our Students’ Choir resounded 
in the chants of the great Litany of 
Intercession. At the summit of the 
Mount, prayers were offered for the 
Holy Father, the Bishops, the 
Nation, and for Peace. Further sup- 
plications were offered in St. Fran- 
cis’ Chapel, to which the Fathers, 
Brothers and Students returned 
after the outdoor services. The 
Very Reverend Father Guardian 
assisted the Father General at the 
Rogation services, and Father Janu- 
arius, S. A., was Master of Cere- 
monies. 

« * ” +. 

The Feast of the Ascension, 
Thursday, May 18th, witnessed the 
reception of eleven young ladies as 
Novices in the Congregation of the 
Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment. Attired in bridal gowns and 
veils, the aspirants knelt before the 
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A sturdy, happy group of students from 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary. 


Father General to declare their will- 
ingness to embrace a life of poverty 
in union with their beloved Saviour. 
From his hands they received the 
rough Franciscan habit and simple 
white cord of the Order, together 
with the white veils of their Novi- 
tiate. Retiring from the chapel 
amidst the strains of Saint Francis’ 
Canticle of Love, they returned to 
the altar in their habits, there to 
listen to the Father General’s ex- 
hortation to watch over their affec- 
tions and dispositions while they 
studied the Rules and Constitutions 
of the Sisterhood. A throng of 
relatives and close friends filled 
St. Jonn’s Church for the touching 
ceremonies. 


The following Novices were re- 
ceived at these services: Sister 
Mary Richard, formerly Margaret 
Reardon, of Waterbury, Conn.; 
Sister Stella Marie, formerly Fran- 
ces Scaraggi, of the Bronx, N. Y.; 
Sister Mary Emmanuel, Dorothy 
Silva, of Atwater, Calif.; Sister 
Ann Frederick, Gertrude Cutler, of 
Potsdam, N. Y.; Sister Mary Olga, 
Mary Gylaski, of Edmonton, Al- 
berta; Sister Mary Matthias, Jean 
Bull, of Dannemora, N. Y.; Sister 
Ann Teresa, Lucille Nagy, of Plain- 
field, N. J.; Sister Geraldine, Anna 
de Romano, of the Bronx, N. Y.; 
Sister Andre, Ethel Denno, of Santa 
Clara, N. Y.; Sister Amadeus, 
Mabel McKeown, of Schenectady, 
N. Y.; and Sister Maureen, formerly 


Dorothy McAnanny, of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

The Father General was assisted 
at the reception ceremony by Father 
Michael, S. A., who had given the 
new Novices their spiritual Retreat, 
and Father Richard, S. A. Solemn 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment brought the services to a fit- 
ting close. 

* + * ” 

May 20th, being the anniversary 
of his translation to heaven, was 
observed throughout the Franciscan 
Order as the fifth centennial of the 
death of St. Bernardine of Siena. 
His eloquent preaching throughout 
the cities of Italy contributed im- 
mensely to the revival of the faith 
amidst the “new teachings” of the 
pagan Renaissance, and he is con- 


sidered by many as having been a 
chief factor in keeping Italy free 
from the infection of the subsequent 
religious revolt of the 16th century. 
At Graymoor, the Very Reverend 
Father Guardian officiated at the 
special Mass commemorating the 
centennial in St. Francis’ Chapel. 
* * * * 

Father John Armitage Staunton, 
a secular priest known and loved 
by the Community at Graymoor, 
passed to his eternal reward on 
May 24th, at Hammond, Indiana. 
A convert from the Anglican Com- 
munion, he was ordained in Rome 
in 1934, at the age of 73. Previously 
he had been a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church for over forty 
years, spending the greater portion 
of his ministerial life as a missioner 
among the pagan Igorots of the 
Luzon highlands in the Philippines. 
Aiter his priestly ordination, Father 
Staunton lived for a period of five 
years at the Friary at Graymoor, 
making his meditations in common 
with the Friars as long as he was 
able. Afflicted by blindness, he 
was permitted by the Holy See to 
offer the Mass of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary each morning, having com- 
mitted the text of the Missal to his 
mind by heart. When further ill- 
ness struck him, his fortitude in 
suffering was of great edification to 
members of the Community, who 
administered to his needs as de- 
votedly as possible. Prolongation 
of his illness made it necessary for 





A group of Friars from our Major Seminary chant the Divine Praises at 


an open air rally in Franklin Park, Washington, D. C. 
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Father Staunton to retire to a Nurs- 
ing Home conducted by the Sisters 
of Mercy in Indiana. His death 
after several years of illness termi- 
nated a priestly life spent in union 
with the sufferings of Christ. May 
Almighty God give rest to his im- 
mortal soul. 


a * 


The scholastic year 1943-1944 
terminated for the students at Saint 
John’s Atonement Seminary with a 
memorable Commencement _pro- 
gram held on Sunday, May 28, the 
Feast of Pentecost. A Solemn High 
Mass held in the Oratory of the 
Little Flower saw united before the 
altar of the Eternal Priest our 
graduates from the College depart- 
ment, their admiring fellow  stu- 
dents, the Fathers and Brothers of 
the Society, and an adequate repre- 
sentation of parents and friends. 
Father Samuel, S. A., Rector ot 
Saint John’s, was celebrant of the 
Pentecostal Mass, by 
Father Bede, S. A., as deacon and 
Father Dunstan, S. A., 
deacon. 

As the graduation exercises were 
planned for the early afternoon, in 
order to permit the maximum at- 
tendance of relatives and friends of 
the students, a special lunch was 


assisted 


as sub- 


served to our visitors at the Pil- 
grims’ Pavilion. Father John Bap- 


tist, S. A., played the role of the 
genial host, and made sure that no 
one who had come to the Mount on 
the festal day should go away un- 
refreshed. The Father General at- 
tended and blessed the food. 
Shortly after luncheon, the stu- 
dents, the members of the Com- 
munity and the guests assembled 
in the Auditorium for the tradi- 
tional ceremonies associated with 
the successful termination of scho- 
lastic labors. Father Bede, S. A., 
Vice-Rector of St. John’s, acted as 
master of ceremonies and _intro- 
duced the various speakers. First 
on the program was the Father 
General, who spoke feelingly of the 
work done by the members of the 
faculty in shaping the character as 
well as the intellectual development 
of the students assigned to their 
lasses. He paid high tribute to 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 

Se. Patrick: P. J. B., N. Y.. $1. Total, $4,671.03 

All Saints: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2; P. J. B., N. Y¥.. $1: Mrs. R. ¢ 
N.Y. Total. $4,602.40 

St. Anthony: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2; P. J. B.. N. Y.. $1: G. M.. 
’a., $1; S. S., La., We; Lamp Reader, N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. L., Y.. $4 
Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 45c; Mrs. C. R. S., Ind., $1 Votal, $3.77 

Sacred Heart: \Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2.50; A. P.. N.Y. $ I. B., 
N. Y., $1; Miss S. D.. Minn., $1; S. S., La., 15c. Total, $3,677.80 

St. Ann: P. J. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $2,972.02 

St. Joseph: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $3.50; P. J. B, N. Y.. $1; Mr 
N. B. C., Cal., 25 Total, $2,797.22 

Se. Jude: P. J. B.. N. Y., $1; R. B., N. Y., $1; Mrs. N. B. C., Cal 
25 Total, $2,706.50 

St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Waterbury, Conn., $4. Total, $2,589.90 

Rev. Father Paul, S. A.: Miss McD., Wash, D. C., $2; P. J. B 
N. Y., $1; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; Anon., $1. Total, $2,520.57 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal, S. Total 
$1886.05 

Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; S. S., La. 10 
Total, $1,773.05 

St. Christopher: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $3.50; P. J. B. N. Y.. $1 
Mrs. N. B.C. Cal. $1.70 lotal, $1,727.45 

St. Margaret of Scotland, No. 2: P. J. B.. N. Y., $1; St. Margaret 
f Scotland Guild, Pa., $5 Fotal, $1,694.33 

St. Francis of Assisi: P. J. B. N. Y., $1 Total, $1,667.30 

Little Flower: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2; Mrs. V.. Mass., $5; Mrs. 
N. B. C., Cal., $1.15. Total, $1,421.64 

St. Rita: Mrs. C. T. J. N. Y., $1. Total, $1,343.80 

Our Lady of the Atonement: C. L., Mass. $1: P. J. B., N. Y., $1; 
S. S., La., We; A. J. L.. Mass., $3; Anon., $3; BR. M., Pa, 3c; L. I. M., 
N. ¥., $7. Total, $701.19 

St. Matthias: Stamp Bureau, $27.66. Total, $595.99 

Holy Face: Mrs. ©. L. O'B., Cal, $2. Total, $543.45 

Precious Blood: \{(rs. ( . Ge. ta a2: 2.5. 8... SH 
Potal, $456.10 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. ©. L. O'RB., Cal, $2. Total, $433.73 

Holy Souls: P. J. B.. N. Y., $l. Total, $406.15 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2. Total, $345.30 

St. Margaret Mary: \(qrs.S., N. Y., $1. Total, $267.45 

Holy Family: Keader of The Lamp, N. Y., $4. Total, $213.05 

Mother Lurana: \rs. I. B.. Quebec, Can., $1 lotal, $70.25 

St. Paul: S.S., La., 4k Total, $65.70 

Catherine Tekakwitha: |)., Mass., : Total, $37.65 

Our Lady of the Rosary: P. J]. B.. N. Y., $1.) Total, $19 25 

Our Lady of Victory: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 35« Potal, $10.00 











their many sacrifices of time and 
leisure in devoting themselves to 
the “hidden life’ followed at the 
Minor Seminary. 

The  valedictory was 
given by Donald Rudden, who ex- 
pressed in eloquent fashion the 
sentiments of the entire student 
body at the severence of the ties 
that bound them to St. John’s. The 
young orator gave expression to the 
gratitude of the graduates to the 
Fathers and Brothers of the Com- 
munity for their interest and help- 
fulness. He also spoke of the great 
debt each seminarian owed his 
parents, to whose love and good 
example he attributed the first 


address 


stirrings of the desires that have 
led their sons on to hope for close 
association with God in the minis- 
try of the Altar. His message was 
warmly app!auded by the assembly, 
as its sincerity and enthusiasm were 
of a notable order. 

A special address to the graduates 
was given by the Very Reverend 
Father Guardian of the Capuchin 
Monastery of Mary Immaculate, at 
Glenclyffe, Garrison. This address 
emphasized the nearness of God to 
the religious, God Who Life, 
Light and Love. He assured the 
graduates that constant application 
to the ideals of the religious life, 
and that alone, would make them 


1S 
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perfect sharers in the gifts that 
come from the Holy Spirit. 

A selection of several popular 
classical] numbers, terminating in a 
specially-composed Alma _ Mater, 
was rendered by the St. John’s Glee 
Club, with Father Januarius, S. A., 
directing. 

Seven young men who success- 
fully compicted two years of col- 
lege work, were awarded diplomas 
by the Very Rev. Father General. 
The graduates are: Harry Burnis- 
ton, of Jersey City, N. J.; Jeremiah 
Kelliher, of Kingston, N. Y.; Fran- 
cis Kittredge, of Framingham, 
Mass.; Bernard McGorry, of Allen- 
town, Penna.; Donald Rudden of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Matthews, of 
the Bronx, N. Y.; and Patrick 
Hayes, of Astoria, N. Y. These 
young men will now go on to the 
Novitiate at Saranac Lake to spend 
a year in study and reflection on 
the principles of the religious life, 
after which they will continue their 
priestly studies at our Major Semi- 
nary in Washington, D. C. 


+ * * * 


Speaking on Graduation Day, 
Father Samuel, S. A., told our 
Graymoor visitors that the Prepara- 
tory Seminary owed a great debt to 
those generous benefactors who so 
liberally cooperate in financing the 
education of our seminarians. He 
reminded the assembly once again 
that Friars and Students were grate- 
ful for their kindness and would not 
be unmindful of it in their prayers 





The summer retreat of the Friars at Indian Lake, a short distance 
north of Graymoor. 


and holy Masses. A particular 
instance may be cited from the ac- 
tivities of the St. John’s Guild, an 
association composed of mothers 
and friends of our seminarians, 
which has its headquarters in 
Astoria, L. I. On Friday, May 26, 
the Guild sponsored a benefit party 
for the Seminary, and donated all 
the income of the affair to the 
Friars to be used for the current 
needs of the Minor Seminary. 

Our main reliance, however, con- 
tinues to be those generous souls 
who contribute directly to our 
Student’s Bread Fund, not a few of 
whom make it a practice to send an 
offering regularly each month. 
Without exception, all our friends 
are motivated by the sweet spirit 
of charity. They recognize too, 
that in aiding our poor young men 














St. Joseph’s House, residence of our Lay Brothers at Graymoor. 
P 


to develop their holy vocation at 
Graymoor, they are but expressing 
in a tangible way their personal 
gratitude to God for the many bless- 
ings He has bestowed on them. It 
is indeed, a blessed privilege to 
have a share in the holy task now 
so urgently needed of developing 
vocations for the service of God 
and souls. 


Contributions to the Bread Fund 
have been received from: 


De R., N. Y., $1; Anon., $1; Mrs 
W., Kane, 6; P. j. B., N.. ¥.,. $1; 
A., N. Y., $1; Anon., $4; Mrs. C. G., 
¥., $3; Mes. P.. Mass, $2; G. B., 
C., Con. 82: 5. S&S... N. ¥. Sa i. C. 
Y., $1; Mrs. H., N. Y., $1; Mrs. H. 

N. J. S33 Mes. & K.. Vt.. 96: 
a oy SEs ee. CR: FY. Fi 


Thru the Inn, $1. 
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* * * * 


Summer sessions for our students 
in the Preparatory Seminary and 
the Friar Clerics already enrolled 
in Philosophy and Theology will 
begin this month, in accordance 
with the request of the national 
government for the acceleration of 
all scholastic courses. As a result, 
our Friars Retreat at Indian Lake 
will be used by Priests and Lay- 
brothers only during the months of 
July and August. The disadvan- 
tages of a year-round study term 
will be offset to a degree for our 
Friar Clerics by the advancement 
of dates of ordination. 
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Christ Needs You! 


By Reverend Theophane Murphy, S.A. 


E stood across the desk from 
H me, straight and tall, with 

the special smile Catholic 
school boys reserve for their closest 
of pals, the priests. He had come 
with a question to ‘the Father who 
just gave us that talk on Vocations.” 
The Principal had arranged that I 
should see any applicants in his 
private office, and so here was Bill 
Murray, wasting no time to find out 
a few things that were of tremen- 
dous importance to him. All this 
he had explained in a few short 
sentences after the Principal had 
made us acquainted and taken leave 
of us. Bill was to all appearances 
a fine specimen of young manhood, 
respectful, courteous, but nonethe- 
less quite determined that he should 
have all the facts before he made 
up his mind. My talk on the life 
and work of the Franciscan Friars 
of the Atonement had struck a 
responsive chord in his generous 
heart, but there were a few things, 
important ones too, that he wanted 
cleared up. 

“The main point is this, Father.” 
Bill’s voice was firm and clear, with 
only a boyish undertone revealing 
that he was trying to make a tre- 
mendous decision. “I’ve always 
wanted to be a priest. Ever since 
my mother first took me to Mass 
with her I was anxious to find out 
all I could about the priestly life. 
Perhaps the idea was pretty vague 
for a few years when I was in 
grammar school. But when I was 
confirmed I made a pretty clear-cut 
decision that I was going to give my 
life to God. Father Joe Holtzer, 
my regular confessor, told me that 
my pledge was O.K.—he said he 
felt I had the grace of a vocation. 
I planned this high school course 
with that one goal in mind. Every- 
thing was shaping fine until just a 
year or so ago....” His voice 
trailed off—he was coming to the 





cause of his difficulty, but perhaps 
the words were hard to find. 


“Don’t tell me you’ve changed 
your mind after hearing my talk!” 
I was groping for a note of humor. 
My efforts were lost on young Bill. 

“Tt wasn’t what you said, Father 
Murphy. A whole lot of that was 
in my mind already. But I was fig- 
uring that maybe you left out a 
thing or two.” 

“Well, I guess that’s possible, 
too.” I tried to figure what it might 
have been that I had slighted in 
that vocation talk. 

“Well, this is it, Father. Every- 
body knows that our country is in a 
pretty tough way. Every able- 
bodied man is needed to help in 
winning this war. It’s not so easy 
to say that there are two ways about 
it. The newspapers have all kinds 
of stories about fathers being 
drafted. They’re talking about 
drafting seventeen year olds—and 
I'll be that in a couple of months. 
All these fliers, Father, why some 
of them are only twenty . .. and 


look what they’re doing. To tell 
the world I want to be a priest in 
times like this isn’t going to be so 
easy. I'd be glad to do my part to 
win the war. I’m pretty sure I 
could make Aviation Cadet Train- 
ing without much trouble. And it’s 
not the thrill of the thing, but the 
sense of responsibility that makes 
me figure now I ought to do that. 
When the war is over, I can take up 
studies again and be a priest then. 
That’s how it is. I wish you had 
made that point clear in your talk.” 
Bill was serious. He was perplexed, 
too, as I could see he wasn’t any 
too sure of this new intention. 

“Look, Bill,” I began. “Are you 
sure you heard all I had to say to 
the boys?” Bill’s face betrayed a 
shadow of disappointment. Hadn’t 
he made it clear that he had been 
very anxious to follow everything I 
had to say? I went on. “I did tell 
the boys in there that every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States had a task to perform in 
order to speed the winning of the 
war. No effort should be left 
undone. no duty left unfulfilled to 
bring about the end of the war as 
soon as possible. Many boys must 
enter the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps to fight against our common 
enemy.” 

“Yes, I heard you say that,” came 
back a quick reply, ‘“‘but how do 
you jibe going into the Army with 
preparing to serve Christ in His 
Priesthood during the war.” I looked 
into his eyes and could see how 
uncomfortable this lad of almost 
seventeen was as he was sitting op- 
posite me. It was only too easy to 
realize that he wanted to do what 
was right, and that he did not know 
whether to become a soldier or a 
priest. 

“Now, Bill, did you sleep through 
that part of my talk?” I asked as I 
continued to look him squarely in 
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the eye. “There are two armies in 
America today, one, under our com- 
mander and chief, President Roose- 
velt, is trying to save our country 
irom those people who are striving 
to take away our freedom, our 
homes, and the dearest of all things, 
our religion. The other army is 
trying to save souls for 

Christ both in America and 


studying for the priesthood to be 
exempted from military service?” 

“Gee, I don’t know,” he answered 
slowly. 

“It was probably,” I continued, 
“because Congress recognized the 
importance to the national welfare 
of priests and ministers of religion 


where I thought he would have 
stared a hole through the carpet as 
I was talking to him and said, “I 
never thought of it before just like 
that. But I guess a whole lot of 
people won’t understand it. The 
fellows around here would under- 
stand, though. And I’m sure Mom 

and Pop would. Preparing 

for service in God’s Army 





in every other country in 
the world. One is called 
the United States Army and 
the other is called the Army 
of Christ. The former 
army is used to defend the 
ideals which our Pil- 
grim fathers have handed 
down to us, the latter army 
is used to bring the ideals The 
of Christ to all peoples of 
the world. The former is 
limited to the confines of 
these United States or to 
fighting in territory outside if 
of the United States which 
was unjustly grasped from 
innocent people by an ag- 
gressor nation. The latter 
is universal, has no bound- 





Maybe tomorrow ... 


Let me get values straight. 


Ftelp Ne Reme mbe r 


Help me remember, when I would forget, 
The larger thing beyond these tumbling years; 
Let me hold close this thought: 


earth will close upon this talk, this smile; 
Who knows if it be winter or in May— 
At best it can be but a little while. 


Help me remember, when I would forget, 
That though I gain the world, it is but loss 


lose Heaven! Fortune is but dross 


Without Salvation! In the time left yet, 
Don't let me die, 
And spend eternity in crying: “WHY?” 


—Blanche Yvonne Mosler. 


All suns will set; 
And so will mine, on laughter and on tears. 


maybe another day ... 


should be just as impor- 
tant—-no, a whole lot more 
important—than training in 
aviation school.” 

With one question dis- 
posed of, Bill had still a 
few more to be settled. “I 
know you've had a lot of 
experience, Father, but how 
do you go about selecting 
boys to study in your 
Order ?” 

We were on firmer ground 
here. This was a question 
I had answered often even 
before the war began. 
“There are three things we 
go on, Bill. You probably 
know about them, but I can 
explain them again so you 








aries, and follows the com- 

mand of Christ to go teach 

all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

“But Father,” he interrupted, “I 
know all that, but shouldn't I enter 
the United States Army now, and 
then later I will be able to enter 
the seminary and become a priest 
to save souls? Would it be too late 
then after the war?” 

My! I thought, this youngster is 
pinning me down! However, I had 
some papers with me from which I 
was sure that I could answer his 
question. I showed Bill a letter 
which I had received from an of- 
ficial in Washington in which it was 
stated that Congress in making up 
the Selective Service Act specific- 
ally exempted priests and students 
studying for the priesthood for 
military service. “Bill,” I asked, 
“why do you think all the leaders 
in Congress, the men who make the 
laws for the United States, singled 
out priests and ministers of the 
other religions as well as students 


and students studying for the minis- 
try. Besides, I believe that Con- 
gress recognized the existing or 
anticipated shortage during time of 
war of persons in training for the 
priesthood and the ministry that 
this group were exempted from 
military service.” 

“You know, Bill,” I added, ‘“‘many 
of our priests have become Chap- 
lains in the Army and Navy, many 
more have gone down to South 
America to help bring about a 
closer relationship between the 
nations of the southern hemisphere 
and the United States as well as to 
bring these people closer to God. 
This has caused a shortage in the 
number of priests in the United 
States. Christ needs priests now to 
fill up these gaps in the ranks if 
His work is to be carried on. For 
example, in our own community we 
have given sixteen per cent of our 
priests to the Chaplains Corps in 
the Army.” 

Bill looked vp from the floor 


can tell the other fellows if 

they ask you. Good health 
is the first requisite. You know that 
priests have lots of work to do. If a 
boy is run down, under the doctor’s 
care or subject to frequent illness, 
God doesn’t want him to be a priest. 
But I guess that wouldn’t worry 
you.” 

Bill flushed a little. He didn’t 
tell me that he was captain of the 
track team. 

“The other things are a sound 
mind and the desire to be a priest— 
a real and lasting desire, not just a 
fancy or a whim. I guess you're 
not worried on that last score, either, 
from what you’ve said. In refer- 
ence to studies, the guide we use 
at Graymoor — other communities 
use it too—is the high school work 
of the candidate. If a boy can pass 
all his high school studies with good 
grades, he shouldn’t have a difficult 
time in the Seminary. Anything 
else now? A couple of other fel- 
lows want to come in after we've 
finished.” 

“There’s just one other thing 
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St. John’s Atonement Seminary at Graymoor as it greets the coming of Spring. 


Father Murphy. I’ve said the desire 
to God at the altar was 
always pretty strong with me. But 
doesn’t it look funny for an ordinary 
guy like me to say that I am good 
enough to be a priest when there 
are so many other fellows better 
than I am,” he asked. “I would 
really like to serve Christ, not just 
go half way by living a good life 
in the world, but by making many 
sacrifices in the missions either in 
the United States or in some foreign 
country. After I had lived a long 
life I would be able to say to God— 
Look what I did for You, saved all 
these souls with your help, souls 
that did not even know of You be- 
fore I started to work among them. 
I would rather wear out saving souls 
rather than rust out living a good 
life in the world. But, Father, I 
often feel that I’m not good enough 
for such a calling.” 

“You don’t feel worthy, eh? 
Well, that’s the best disposition in 
the world, it shows what a mighty 


serve 


high place you are striving after. 
God wants leaders in His army who 
will depend on Him. You can be 
sure that He will not let you down 
in the great work of the priesthood.” 

“Father, what work do the priests 
at Graymoor perform? How do 
they get converts for God?” 

“The Graymoor Fathers work 
among the colored in North Caro- 
lina, among the Mexicans and 
Indians in Texas, among the Ori- 
entals in Northwestern Canada and 
among the Ukrainians in Northern 
Alberta. Their main objective is to 
work for the return of all Christians 


to St. Peter’s Fold. The Friar- 
Priests also give missions and 
retreats in the parish churches 


throughout the country.” 

“There is one more question that 
I would like to ask you, Father.” 

“Go ahead, Bill, that is what I am 
here for—to answer questions.” 

“ 


dren. 


am the oldest of seven chil- 
My father works all of the 


time, but he does not have very 
much money left over after paying 
all of the bills at the end of the 
month. I am sure that he could 
not afford to pay for my education 
to the priesthood.” 

“Let me answer that question for 
you since it is such an easy one. 
No boy is ever turned away from 
our Seminary because he can’t af- 
ford to pay his way. What Gray- 
moor is looking for is good boys, 
not rich boys.” 

Bill waited for a couple of min- 
utes without saying a word and then 
asked, ‘‘Father, I would like to be 
a Franciscan, a priest at Graymoor. 
How do I go about getting into the 
Seminary ?” 

My last word to Bill was that he 
write to the Father Superior, Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y. Needless to 
say I was very happy that he made 
up his mind to work in the Army of 
Christ, for Christ needs lots of 
boys like Bill Murray right now to 
carry on the great war to save souls. 











Merry-Go-Round 


HE Marines were all lying 
flat on the dew-wet ground. 


They were comfortable and 
relaxed now. Above, the sun shone 
hot and glittering through the clear, 
smokeless air. 

“I wish something would hap- 
pen,” Stan Claire said restlessly. 

Bob Gorman gave his loud laugh 
that they all knew so well by now. 
“Something will ‘happen’ soon 
enough, youngster.” 

“I’m no youngster!” Stan burst 
out heatedly. “I’m twenty.” 

“Let’s see the service card on it, 
Babe,” yawned Bob, his brown eyes 
far away on some distant horizon 
of thought. 

Jim Keener said nothing. His 
fine, blond hair was brushed as 
smoothly as if he were waiting to 
step into some party. There had 
been no inspection that day. There 
would be none now. They were just 
waiting. And some were quarrel- 
ing a little to help pass the time. 
Jim turned his grey eyes on the 
group thoughtfully. 

“Why hammer the kid all the 
time, Bob?” he asked. 

“Why not?” Bob defended him- 
self fiercely. ‘‘He always gets so 
mad, it’s funny. Besides, why wish 
something to ‘happen’? If the Japs 
want to stay away, let ’em, I say. 
I’m comfortable. This wet ground 
is right cool and nice. Once the 
Japs start crawling over the island 
and bombing us from the air and 
climbing trees like so many 
monkeys — what fun is there in 
that? What I’d like to happen, is 
that we’d get orders to trot home.” 

“Ah-h-h-h!” groaned the others 
in unison. 

“Not me,” said Stan moodily. 
“The minute I get home, my folks 
are going to insist on my going 
right back to college. I had to 
promise that before I got to enlist. 
And I don’t like books.” 


“Gotta book?” asked _ Bob 
casually. 

Stan chuckled. “I got three 
books, Pal. But they’re home. At 
that, it might not be too bad to get 
home even if I have to go to col- 
lege. What you doing after the 
war’s over, Jim?” 

Jim hesitated an instant. 

“Start him easy,” cut in Bob, his 
brown eyes laughing and careless. 
“What did you do before the war, 
James ?” 

Jim smiled. ‘You'll be surprised. 
I ran a merry-go-round.” 

Bob sat bolt upright. ‘‘No foolin’! 
Honest? What fun! You went 
around with it from place to place ?” 

Jim nodded. “An old man owned 
the merry-go-round when I was a 
youngster in Mill Valley. He had 
a little tent show then with an 
elephant and a camel and a couple 
of mangy lions in cages. He quar- 
tered them in an old factory build- 
ing in Mill Valley where the rental 
was cheap and where the weather 
wasn’t too hard on the animals.” 

“And then?” prompted Bob. 

But Jim made no answer. He 
had lapsed into thought again. 

“Is the old fellow taking care of 
the merry-go-round all by himself 
now, Jim?” asked Stan. 

“No. He has been in a hospital 
for two years. He sold off the 
animals and I bought the merry-go- 
round.” 

“Then you have your life all 
mapped out the minute you land 
home again,” Bob said. “Amuse- 
ment stuff. You'll perhaps add 
some concessions and make a good 
thing out of it, eh, Jim?” 

“Hey—Fellas—look,” whispered 
Stan now, his eyes on the smooth 
blue ocean. “‘They—they’re com- 
at eas 

The sergeant shielded his eyes 
and called to the Lieutenant who 
was lying a little apart from the 
group, “They're coming in, sir. And 


By C. J. Russell 


there are escort planes above, sir—” 

The idle ease of the previous 
moment was gone as if it had never 
been. Men sprang to positions that 
had been rehearsed repeatedly for 
this moment. Now the moment 
had come. On some faces there 
was stark fear. Others controlled 
themselves. But Fear was right 
there anyhow, walking with. them 
every inch of the way. 

“Scared, Jim?” whispered Stan. 

“You'll be okay, youngster,” Jim 
told him with a smile. 

Even in the terror of the moment, 
Stan recognized the value of Jim's 
smile. It was like a huge candle 
from within Jim’s body someplace, 
Stan told himself. Jim had been 
in this over and over and over 
again, Stan knew. 

“You've got what it takes, Jim,” 
he managed to say through stiff 
lips. 

“Sure. So have you, Stan, or 
you wouldn’t be here. Take it easy, 
Stan—this is just a job like any 
other. Only more...” 

A burst stopped the rest of Jim’s 
words. From some place far up on 
the hill behind them, a rifle squad 
went to work. 

“Flatten,” whooped the young 
lieutenant. 

It was like all the maneuvers they 
had been on at various times, all 
rolled into one and then magnified. 

“This is it... this is it,” some- 
one kept yelling over and over 
again. 

“It’s not like the merry-go- 
round, eh, Jim?” shouted Bob. 

“Keep down!” howled the young 
lieutenant. ‘“You—Bob! Down.” 

“Yes, sir!” smiled Bob. He 
reached into his hip pocket and ex- 
tracted a pack of cigarettes. ‘Gotta 
match, Jim?” 

Jim looked at him admiringly. 
“Scared ?” 

“Not much. If it’s the day, then 
it’s the day and if it isn’t the day 
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"It doesn’t follow so fast, Bob. 


what is the use of worrying about 
it,” Bob said easily. “This is a 
great adventure—yes, sir!” he an- 
swered the officer. 

Night came and suddenly all was 
quiet. None knew whether the 
Japs were there and hiding or 
whether they had skulked away or 
whether, possibly, they had re- 
treated. No one could ever venture 
anything better than a guess about 
what the Japs would do. Some of 
them clung on to a position vigor- 
ously. Others shrugged and went 
back under the cover of night. 
Chow was handed around and the 
wounded were carried back of the 
lines. Someone started the Marine 
song and was quieted by a soft 
word of chiding. 

Jim and Stan and Bob were again 
together in the position they had 
been assigned at dawn. None had 
been hurt, not as much as a scratch. 
Now, as if nothing had intervened, 
Bob resumed their conversation 
about the merry-go-round. ‘What 
other concessions shall you put in 
with your merry-go-round, Jim?” 

“I’m never going to do any more 
with the merry-go-round. It was 


all right when I was young but now 
that I’m twenty-three, the time has 
come for me to settle into life 
earnestly, I think. I'd like to study 
some more. No _ football stuff, 
Stan, just study for me.” 

Stan stirred. “I see what you 
mean ina way. This—today—kind 
of put the starch into a person’s 
spine. Then, again, maybe it sort 
of took some of the starch out of a 
fellow—the starch of youth, you 
might say, eh?” 

“Getting kind of poetic,” grunted 
Bob. “And when you finish this 
study you talk about, Jim, what 
then?” 

Jim lighted his cigarette thought- 
fully. ‘It doesn’t all follow so fast, 
Bob. But Life itself—in the world 
—is more or less a merry-go-round. 
I’ve never thought of it before. But 
out here under the stars and under 
the rain and in the face of biting 
wind now and again, a person gets 
a sense of values that he might 
never otherwise get at all. Back in 
Mill Valley where I grew up, Life 
just went along, day after day and 
day after day. Like a merry-go- 
round. People had their own little 
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But Life itself—in the world—is more or less a merry-go-round.” 


circles and they travelled in them. 
You never get that slant on life 
when you are living right in the 
home town. Or I didn’t, anyhow. 
But the banker goes downtown to 
his bank every day and the cashier 
goes behind his little bronze wicket. 
The milkman goes on his route day 
after day and the postman walks 
his route over and over and over 
again. It’s all a merry-go-round. 
My merry-go-round had gay little 
horses and cows and goats and an 
elephant and a giraffe with long 
neck, and as long as I kept them 
brightly painted and kept the 
calliope in good tune, I had business 
wherever I went. Different organ- 
izations hired me and I went to a 
carnival and stayed a week or ten 
days or whatever it was they had 
hired me for and in my own little 
sphere I went around and around 
and around like the banker and the 
milkman and the postman. Some 
might think it a very gay life but 
outside of the fact that I pleasured 
the youngsters in the community, 
there was nothing so gay and merry 
about it. After a while the calliope 
got a squeaky sound in my ears and 
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the music isn’t what could be called 
on the classical side at all.” 

“What pieces have you _ got, 
Jim?” Stan asked eagerly. 

But Bob interrupted before Jim 
had a chance to answer this. ‘Tell 
us some more, Jim, about this 
merry-go-round of life idea. There’s 
a lot in that. A fellow out here at 
the ends of the earth gets a chance 
to look at life back home in per- 
spective. Like an artist studying 
the composition of a picture he 
looks at. Or perhaps thinking up 
some interesting bit of composition 
that he intends to use himself in 
something he is going to paint. Ina 
fashion, it’s lucky that we all got a 
chance to get out here in the war, 
got a chance to study our lives as 
units, you might say. At home we 
never stop to look at our lives as a 
whole. Why, I would be willing 
to bet you anything that the banker 
you spoke of never stopped to think 
how limited he is in his life, in his 
way of living. He thinks he is the 
big shot of the town called Mill 
Valley and he is, too. But, still, 
he lives a little merry-go-round of 
a life—funny, I never got to think 
of that myself. It’s a big idea, 
Jim. But go on with the rest of it.” 


Jim took his cigarette out of his 
mouth and looked at it, turning it 
this way and that gently, his eyes 
half shut as he considered what he 
was going to say. Then he began 
quietly. “I like people. It seems 
too bad that so many millions of 
people on the civilized part of the 
earth do so little with their lives. 
It seems too bad that Banker 
Barnes, for instance, just thinks of 
money and little else. Like a spider 
he looks out over the little valley 
town and considers what properties 
will make good mortgage securities, 
let us say. He is an intelligent man. 
But when he makes his money, 
what does he do with it? Good? 
Not necessarily. Bad? Oh, no. 


He just clutches it and clutches it 
and watches for chances to make 
more money. Well, that’s it— 
civilized people ought to be shown 
what great opportunities they have 
to do good with their money, with 
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their very lives. And those who 
are not civilized ought to be shown 
the better way of life. That’s what 
I want to get into. I want to be- 
come a priest. It’s the greatest life 
there is. It’s no merry-go-round, 
that life. It reaches out and up and 
ever is a life that considers the 
fellow man rather than one’s own 
person and the popular ‘Gimme- 
Gimme’ thought. That ‘Gimme- 
Gimme’ stuff is so fragile. Suppose 
a man does make a lot of money! 
What then? Unless he has some 
goal of good in his mind’s eye, the 
money is useless to him. His 
family grows slack and sloth-like. 
His children are never cold, never 
hungry and Mister Banker thinks 
what a fine thing that is. But he’s 
wrong. Children make good and 
make something of their lives only 
when they understand what it is to 
be cold and hungry. So they are 
better off if there is a little struggle. 
So I’m going to apply. I may be- 
come a priest. I may be only a lay- 
brother. Who can tell in what field 
he will find his real worth? But 
that’s going to be my life.” 
There was no more talking in the 
little group. They all lay back, 


. 


resting and thoughtful. The young 
lieutenant went the rounds and 
stopped nearby. 

“You fellows asleep?” he asked 
softly. 

Bob and Stan both jumped to 
their feet. “No, sir!” 

“Lie down again, fellows,” the 
young lieutenant said gently. “I 
just wanted to make sure everything 
is all right. What are you thinking 
of—both of you lying awake like 
this after such a day as we’ve had! 
What are you thinking about, 
Bob?” 

“About the merry-go-round, sir,” 
said Bob seriously. 

“Eh! Well, think of that, now!” 
murmured the young lieutenant. 
“Merry-go-round, eh? Haven't 
seen one for years.” 

It was all very quiet after he 
went on his way. But Bob and 
Stan lay there thinking about the 
merry-go-round of life. Thoughts 
of Jim and his vocation were flash- 
ing ’round and ‘round in their 
minds and they both were enter- 
taining similar ideas. After all, a 
life ought to mean _ something! 
Something more than a carnival 
merry-go-round! 
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Au Ideal Location for a Home 


Graymoor Village, situated a short distance north of the City 
of Peekskill, on the Albany Post Road, is an ideal location for a 
summer cottage or an all-year home. Train service from Peekskill 
to New York is fast and frequent and commutation rates are 


Several choice and very desirable plots are available. For in- 


REV. FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 




















Anu Outpost of the Faith 


By eamniil Martin Jennings, 


of Raleigh must hold the 

apostolic efforts of the Fran- 
ciscan Friars of the Atonement in 
high regard. It was three years 
ago that he commissioned the Com- 
munity to undertake a new founda- 
tion for Colored people in Robeson 
County, being paternally anxious 
for the spiritual welfare of these 
children of his. A parish church, 
Saint Francis de Sales, already 
existed in Lumberton, and it was 
even then staffed by Friars of the 
Atonement. Its congregation num- 
bered about 50 white people — out 
of a total of 84,000 in the County. 
The prospects for conversions 
among the colored were even dim- 
mer—as there was, as far as it was 
known, only a single colored Catho- 
lic to be provided for. Bishop Mc- 
Guinness knew, however, that sacri- 
ficial labors for the conversion of 
the colored people would not go 
unrewarded. His selection of the 
Friars from Graymoor to begin the 
work was a compliment and my own 
appointment to this missionary 
charge was like the answer to a 
dream—a real challenge to all the 
apostolic longings I had cherished 
in my heart. 

I had been told about the trials I 
would have to face in undertaking 
missionary work among the colored. 
For all but one of them I was pre- 
pared. It came quickly, and with- 
out warning. The non-Catholic 
clergy of the city of Lumberton and 
its vicinity took the establishment 
of a “Roman” church for colored 
people as an insult to their own 
endeavors. How they could ignore 
the plight of the colored brethren, 
left so long without interested 
shepherds, forming their own little 
conventicles under the guidance of 
unlettered “preachers,” and_ still 
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preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
I cannot understand, even now. 
But they used their influence, and 
in a short time St. Madeleine- 
Sophie’s was “forbidden ground” 
for any member of the colored race. 
My ministrations in the church 
building were almost of a private 
nature. Sunday after Sunday 
passed, and still no one came. 

It was not that I did not go out to 
count the sheep. I met them on the 
road, in the fields, on quiet corners. 
They were affable and polite. Now 
and again I could detect a glimmer 
of interest in the eyes of men and 
women to whom I talked. Their 
hearts were hungry for the Gospel 
of Christ, but they had been 
warned against showing any inter- 
est in me. It was from the little 
children that I heard some of the 
charges that had been made against 
Catholic priests in general and my- 
self in particular—charges that 
could not stand the printing. 

I could have fought back. Many 
nights I prayed to resist the tempta- 
tion to expose the lies and vilifica- 
tions that had been so carefully 
instilled in the minds of the Negroes 
of the town and surrounding coun- 
try. As I look back now, I begin 
to see that such a course would 
have been unfortunate in results. 
Only by loyalty and love could I 
show the colored people that I came 
with a treasure for them, and not 
a snare. 

The task was made easier in the 
summer of 1942 when the Father 
General at Graymoor gave his con- 
sent to have two Friar Clerics spend 
the summer with me. Their task 
was to bring the colored children 
together to our humble playground 
—a bare piece of earth, but the only 
recreational spot available for 
Negroes in our part of the city— 
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and supervise their sports. Only 
incidentally would they teach reli- 
gion, perhaps more by their ex- 
ample than by words. We worked 
together for two months, and finally 
had a congregation of little ones. 

But in the meantime God had 
shown that His Hand was powerful 
to end a disturbing situation. One 
summer afternoon four members of 
a prominent colored family stopped 
by. They asked to see the church- 
building, as they had never been 
inside one and there were many 
things they would like to find out. 
They found the priest a human be- 
ing, considerably different from the 
descriptions they had been given 
by so-called “authorities.” A 
lengthy discussion on the teachings 
of the Catholic Church ensued, and 
soon all four were coming for 
instructions. This was the nucleus 
of the first convert group at Saint 
Madeleine-Sophie’s. 

Meanwhile we discovered a tiny 
number of Catholics from Mary- 
land or Louisiana who had migrated 
with the advancing crop season, 
and we reconciled them to their 
Mother, the Church founded for 
them and for us all by Jesus Christ 

Our first convert group with- 
stood the insults and attacks that 
all who have found the light must 
suffer, and grew even stronger in 
the Faith. Their example caused 
others to become interested. A 
dentist was next among our neo- 
phytes. Our Sunday attendance 
began to increase. We now have 
twenty-five staunch converts at 
St. Madeleine-Sophie’s, with eight 
new ones completing their course 
of instruction in the Faith. Two of 
them travel fourteen miles each 
Sunday to worship Our Blessed 
Lord. Another, the father of a 
large family, walks two and a half 
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miles each way to attend daily 
Mass. 

Our numbers are still small. But 
to think of the change the Catholic 
Faith has made in the lives of 
twenty-five souls who until recently 
looked upon it as an alien thing 
can well be cause for happiness. 
Certainly it is an indication of what 
gains the Church will make in the 
years that lie ahead. It may be 
that very slow growth will mean a 
finer faith in those who are touched 
by the message of Catholicism. 
But it is disheartening to look at 
the prospects when one considers 
the help a Catholic school would be. 

Older people are set in their 
ways. The duties and cares of 
family life make concentration on 
the study of religious truths dif- 
ficult if not impossible. Years of 
listening to false charges against 
the Catholic Faith have caused 
them to be suspicious and wary of 
any interest shown in them. Our 
converts may edify them by their 
good example, but the efforts of 
the non-Catholic preachers will 
continue to offset this, at least for 
the large majority. 

With children, our task would be 
much easier. Their innocent hearts 
have not been soiled by sin, nor 
have their minds been darkened by 
anti-Catholic exhortations. Were 
we to provide them with the means 
of a decent education, we know that 
their appreciation for our efforts 
would blossom in a new interest in 
the faith that motivates our actions. 
At the present time, the education 
provided them by local authorities 
is sadly inadequate. The public 
school building is in a deplorable 
condition, aptly described by re- 
porters as “only an abandoned 
factory.” The colored teachers are 
poorly paid, every effort is made to 
discourage attendance after the 
first few years of schooling, and 
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very little is allotted for textbooks 
and other needs. 

The establishment of a Catholic 
school and the maintenance of it, 
would be a financial undertaking I 
would hesitate to begin were it not 
for the realization that the Catholic 
laity, particularly readers of THE 
Lamp, bear in their hearts a gener- 
osity far out of proportion to their 
income. Time and again they have 
responded to appeals for help from 
poor missionaries. The plea of the 
colored children of Lumberton and 
Robeson County for a school build- 
ing will not, I am sure, fall on deaf 
ears. The strides that will be made 
for the Kingdom of God through a 
humble but adequate schoo] build- 
ing are bound to surpass our fond- 
est hopes. Children have often 
been effective missionaries in teach- 
ing their parents the beauties of the 
Word of God, since they are with 
them the greater part of each day 
and are always anxious to share 
their new-found gifts with those 
they love. 

We should be happy to hear from 
any reader who would like to 
provide part of the expenses of 
building a Catholic school in con- 
nection with St. Madeleine-Sophie’s 
Mission. We want to welcome 
letters from all those who can help 
us in any way with the building 
program. Offerings, no matter how 
small, will go a long way towards 
the realization of a dream that has 
consequences in terms of eternity. 

Meanwhile, we hope to continue 
our recreational program for school 
children at the Mission. Expenses 
connected with this program, though 
small when compared with the cost 
of the school building to come, 
have often depleted whatever little 
funds there may be on hand at the 
Mission. But we have found that 
a zood dozen young children have 
been blessed with their first glimpse 


of Catholic living as a result of 
their being welcomed to our humble 
playground. We would love to 
expand it, but are minus the neces- 
sary funds. 

One important source of income 
continues to be the revenue that we 
accrue from the sale of old clothing. 
It is not a great deal—far less im- 
portant than the contacts made with 
the colored folk who come to see 
what we have to offer—but it does 
help. We would be very glad to 
hear from those who would like to 
dispose of old clothing and shoes 
for our Mission. Men’s and women’s 
clothing, children’s garments, and 
shoes of all sizes will be gratefully 
accepted. The amount of good that 
can be done through the medium of 
supplying the colored people with 
usable apparel would greatly sur- 
prise you. Living in poverty, the 
Negroes are grateful for the chance 
to purchase at nominal cost clothes 
that have outworn their usefulness 
for others. Nor is their sense of 
pride humiliated by the procedure, 
since they prefer to offer a few 
cents for each item, rather than be 
considered objects of charity. 

We are confident that this little 
explanation of our hopes and our 
needs to the readers of THE Lamp 
will result in an intensification of 
their prayers for the Mission, as 
well as for its financial needs. Again 
we promise a constant memento at 
the Altar of God of all who aid us 
by their charity. And we know that 
those colored converts of the Mis- 
sion will continue to be mindful of 
their benefactors who help make 
possible their instruction in the 
Faith. 

Please address your gifts for the 
school, the recreational program and 
the thrift shop to: Father Martin 
Jennings, S. A., Saint Madeleine- 
Sophie’s Mission, Elizabethtown 
Pike, Lumberton, N. C. 
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Notice to Our Subscribers and Correspondents 


To cooperate with the postal authorities in the effort to expedite 
delivery of mail, please include your zone number on all your 
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A Queen and Saint 








By Gna. Colman, S.H. 








N recent years there has been 
l developing a widespread and 

pious interest in the history of 
the Catholic Faith in Scotland, a 
land which in early times sent forth 
its scholars, sages and saints, to 
plant the seed of Faith throughout 
Europe. Among those heroic figures 
of a glorious pasg is numbered the 
illustrious Queen Margaret of Scot- 
land. Her exalted virtues as wife, 
mother and Queen, adorned with 
great sanctity, earned for her the 
honors of the a'tar and patron saint 
ot the Scottish nation. The litur- 
gical celebration of her feast is ob- 
served on June 10, though in Scot- 
land the anniversary date of her 


death, November 16th, is observed 


as St. Margaret’s Day. 

Saint Margaret of Scotland was 
born in Hungary about 1045 where 
her father, exiled heir to the Eng- 
lish throne, had been sent for safety 
as a child. Here he met Agatha, 
sister of St. Stephen the King, 
whom he married. 

God blessed the union with three 
children, a son Egdar, and two 
daughters, Christina and Margaret. 
Egdar naturally became the hope of 
his parents. Consequently all ambi- 
tions and plans for the future were 
centered around him. God, how- 
ever, had other plans, for it was 
Margaret who was to make a never- 
to-be-forgotten mark in history, and 
her children were preferred, rather 
than Egdar’s, to rule later both Eng- 
land and Scotland. It is our loss 
that so little is known about Mar- 
garet’s early life, but she was en- 
dowed with the gifts of a remark- 
able intelligence, excellent memory, 
a gracious flow of speech, and, 
above all, a profound love of God. 
From her earliest years she gave 
manifestation of the solid piety that 
eventually led her to sainthood. 





Saint Margaret of Scotland 


In 1054 the family moved to 
England at the invitation of Mar- 
garet’s great - uncle, Edward the 
Confessor. This occasion brought 
great joy to the exiled family for 
Agatha saw a restoration of rights 
to the English throne either in her 
husband or son. But alas! shortly 
after their arrival in England death 
came to her husband, whereupon the 
family found adoption and protec- 
tion with the king of England until 
1066. 


Edward, prior to his ascending 
the throne of England, had been in 
exile too. He was known then for 
his sanctity as a prince and now as 
a king was esteemed as a man of 
deep piety and holiness of life. As 
a consequence his court more re- 
sembled a monastery than a court. 
In this environment Margaret's 
store of knowledge was tempered 
with sound reasoning and sweet 
charity, for though only twelve 
years of age she had learned the 
meaning of true love and sacrifice. 


of Scotland 


“Young as she was she had long 
given the great love of her heart to 
God alone and His will was the rule 
of her life, in little things as in 
great. Worldly glory had no charms 
for her. She had seen for herself 
how uncertain and unstable it can 
be and had learned to value it ac- 
cordingly.” ! 

The year 1066 marks a stormy 
chapter in Margaret’s life. Edward 
the Confessor died and the claims 
of her brother Egdar for the throne 
were set aside in preference to the 
ill-fated Harold, who was later 
killed at the battle of Hastings 
when William Duke of Normandy 
invaded England and ascended the 
throne. 

Immediately Egdar, accompanied 
by his mother and sisters, set forth 
by boat in an attempt to reach their 
natal land, but God willed other- 
wise. After drifting and tossing on 
a stormy sea they were forced to 
land in Scotland. “To Malcolm Can- 
more in Dunfermline Tower came 
the news of the English ship battl- 
ing with the waves and later of the 
distinguished strangers landing on 
his soil, and craving his hospitality. 
The chronicler assures that the mes- 
sengers gave the princess Margaret 
special mention, telling him of her 
incomparable beauty and the pleas- 
antness of her jocund speech.” ? 
King Malcolm enamoured by Mar- 
garet’s stateliness and numerous 
virtues sought her hand in mar- 
riage. “‘We know few of the cir- 
cumstances of the engagement be- 
tween the Celtic king and the Saxon 
princess, romantic as they seem to 
have been. It is easy enough to 
understand Malcolm's love for Mar- 


1 St. Margaret of Scotland. Notre Dame Series 
of Lives of the Saints (St. Louis: B. Herder, 
911). p. 27 
2 lb:d. p. 39 
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garet for she had all the allure- 
ments. She was a royal maiden— 
royal in goodness and beauty as 
well as birth. He had seen her in 
difficult and untried positions and 
always to her advantage; ever self- 
possessed, serene and joyous, noth- 
ing disturbed the sweet peace of 
her soul.’’* It is quite another mat- 
ter however to interpret what was 
taking place in Margaret’s heart. 
“Malcolm was old enough to be her 
father, a widower, with a son no 
longer a child. He was a wild Celt, 
little more civilized than his chief- 
tains. He was known for his wild, 
fierce outbursts of anger and rage 
terrible to behold, but happily they 
were of brief duration. Yet we 
must give Canmore his due, a thing 
he does not always get in history 
because the English only knew 
Malcolm the warrior when in battle. 
But the Scotch knew him as a king, 
wise in council, brave in battle, true 
in friendship, fierce to enemies and 
not as uneducated as some writers 
would have us believe, for the 
chroniclers tell that although he 
never learned to read or write, he 
could converse fluently in Latin as 
well as in Saxon and Gaelic.” 4 
Margaret was faced with quite a 
problem. However she had ample 
time during the long winter that 
followed to seek, find and appreci- 
ate the sturdy worth of the Scottish 
king. Perhaps Margaret with her 
keen perception saw more in Mal- 
colm than'others did. He was a 
rough diamond but a good one, with 
hidden qualities and beauty of 
lustre awaiting the hand and guid- 
ance to bring the true metal from 
the ore. And Margaret did this 
very thing. After much prayer, 
meditation and fasting Margaret 
bowed her head in submission to 
the will of God and was married 
at Dunfermline amidst the splen- 
dour of the barbaric age in 1071. 
Once she was satisfied that this 
decision was God’s way, she gave 
Malcolm a deep abiding affection 
which was stronger and more beau- 
tiful because it was subordinated to 
the love of God. 

What a contrast in this union! 
Margaret was all that Christianity, 


culture and refinement could boast 
of, while Malcolm typified the 
barbaric customs, coarseness and 
ferocity of his people. Was the 
young bride disheartened as she sat 
with her husband at the marriage 
feast witnessing the reckless, un- 
couth people that were now her 
subjects, that were now her people? 
No, for she had great courage 
founded in a lively faith. God had 
sent her forth and she relied on His 
help to do the work at hand. There 
is perhaps no more beautiful char- 
acter recorded in history than that 
of Margaret. For purity of motives, 
for an earnest desire to benefit the 
people among whom her lot was 
cast, for a deep sense of religion 
and great personal piety, for the 
unselfish performance of whatever 
lay before her, and for self-abnega- 
tion she is unsurpassed. The 
chroniclers of her time all bear 
testimony to her exalted character. 
Odericus Vitales says of her in a 
few words: “This distinguished 
princess, descended from a long 
line of kings was still more eminent 
for her great worth and the sanc- 
tity of her life,’ and the Saxon 
chronicler considers that her mar- 
riage took place by divine appoint- 
ment, for ‘the prescient Creator be- 
forehand knew what He would have 
done by her; for she was to in- 
crease the praise of God in the 
land and direct the king from the 
erroneous path and incline him to- 
gether with his people to a better 
way and suppress the evil habits 
which the nation had previously 
cultivated.’ And the chronicler 
sums it up by saying that she ‘per- 
formed many useful deeds in the 
land to the glory of God, and also 
in royal qualities bore herself well 
as to her was natural.’”’ > 

Like a wise woman Margaret 
commenced her work with her own 
home and husband. Her six-month’s 
stay at Malcolm’s court had re- 
vealed much. Accustomed to the 
courts of St. Stephen and St. Ed- 
ward, she knew what was lacking 
in dignity and bearing for the 
habitation of a queen. This refin- 
ing influence told its own story and 
brought its own change. For she 


“laid before the king good ex- 
amples and employed such other 
innocent artifices as her piety could 
suggest to bring him to the exercise 
of all good works.”® Like a true 
leader she followed up each victory 
for a new conquest using past 
events as stepping stones for the 
next aims and purposes. As each 
material gain was made, a spiritual 
gain followed too. At all times she 
watched a prudent moment to re- 
monstrate with her husband ‘“‘freely 
telling him that if the Supreme 
Sovereign should find crimes in 
monarchs, their crowns will not be a 
buckler strong enough against His 
thunders. These sweet and strong 
remonstrances made such an im- 
pression in the king’s soul that 
henceforth he began to look on her 
is the star which Divine Providence 
made use of to send down its good 
influences and to practice with her 
all good works, even to emulation.’” 

Malcolm little dreamt of the new- 
found beauties that would be his 
with the new queen. Prudently the 
wise Margaret kept feeding the fire 
of Malcolm’s fervor and zeal by 
pointing out the many abuses exist- 
ing in the kingdom. “She kept ask- 
ing him to reform justice; to cut off 
delays and wranglings that rendered 
suits at law endless; to punish evil 
manifestations in the courts of jus- 
tice; to order the dispatch of the 
affairs of the poor above all others; 
to repress the insolence of the 
so!diery who ruined the people and 
pillaged the country; to make his 
subjects enjoy plenty, peace and 
liberty; to appease quarrels, to 
banish incontinency; to make a 
choice of priests eminent in learn- 
ing and virtue to preach the mys- 
teries of our faith and administer 
the holy Sacraments, assuring him 
that such noble and holy govern- 
ment would be a lodestone to draw 


3 Ibid. p. 46-47 

4 Ibid. p. 46 

5 Skene, W. F., Celtse Scotland (Edin 
David Douglas, 1887) II, p. 345 


6 Kerr, Lady Cecil, Se. Margaret, Queen 
Scotltnd (C. T. S. Glasgow) p. 8 


7 Ibid. p. 8 
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to him both the favors of heaven 
and the blessings of his subjects.” 8 
Malcolm obeyed and tried hard to 
improve matters. He never ques- 
tioned the wisdom that flowed from 
er saintly lips. For Margaret was 
all-powerful. Turgot, her confessor, 
tel's us that “there grew up in the 
king a sort of dread of offending 
one whose life was so venerable, for 
he could not but perceive from her 
onduct that Christ dwelt within 
ier. Whatever she refused he 
refused also, and whatever she 
loved he loved for love of her.” ° 





She loved reading the Sacred Scrip- 
ures. In this occupation Malcolm 
was her most ardent admirer and 
listener. If she preferred one book 
to another, Malcolm showed great 
reverence for it. Later it would 
lisappear until such time as he 
ould return it bound in precious 






metal and ornamented in gold set 
with gems and diamonds. Then he 
would present it both to prove his 
love and dismiss her grief in the 
seeming loss. Greatest of her treas- 
ures was a beautiful book of the 
Gospels of which is told the fol- 
lowing story. This book was an 
imperative need with the queen. 
One day as the bearer was crossing 
a ford, unknown to him the book 
slipped from its case and fell into 
the water. Great consternation 
prevailed on discovery of the loss. 
A search was made and the book 
found lying at the bottom of the 
stream. Strangely enough the book 
was preserved from ruin. The 
leaves kept in motion by the action 
of the water so that the silk cover- 
ing which protected the letters of 
gold had been swept away. When 
the book was recovered the only 
indication of this immersion was a 
slight water-mark on the edges of 
the leaves. Turgot confirms this 
story thus: ‘‘Whatever others may 
think in regard to St. Margaret’s 
holiness, I for my part believe that 
this wonder was worked by our 
Lord out of His love for this vener- 
able queen.”' After its rescue, 
Margaret gave grateful thanks to 
God valuing the book more highly 
than ever before. Today this volume 
is one of the relics left us, being 
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preserved in the Bodleian Library 
in England. 

No more admirable virtue had 
Margaret than her sweet charity. 
Always she sought justice and 
mercy. During her life slavery 
was the curse of the times. When 
Malcolm returned from the wars 
with a long line of captives she 
strove valiantly to ransom them. 
When her financial resources were 
exhausted she hesitated not to 
replenish her store from Malcolm’s. 
“Now and then she helped herself 
to something out of the king’s pri- 
vate property, it mattered not what 
it was, to give to a poor person, and 
this pious plundering the king 
always took pleasantly and in good 
part. It was his custom to offer 
certain coins of gold on Maunday 
Thursday at High Mass, some of 
which coins the queen often pil- 
laged and bestowed on the beggar 
who was petitioning her for help. 
Although the king was fully aware 
of the theft he generally pretended 
to know nothing of it and felt 
amused by it. Now and then he 
caught the queen in the very act 
with the money in her hand, and 
laughingly threatened that he would 
have her arrested, tried and found 
guilty.” '! Each morning he knelt 
beside her at the break of day to 
wash the feet of six poor men, after 
which they would proceed to the 
great-hall where the poor would be 
fed. “All her life St. Margaret had 
these favored poor folk near her. 
She insisted that they should ac- 
company her to the morning meal. 
Not until she had devoutly waited 
upon Christ in these His poor was 
it her habit to refresh her own 
feeble body.” '? Above all else 
Margaret taught Malcolm how to 
pray. At first he was attentive to 
his religious duties merely to please 
his wife, but to his surprise he 
found a sweetness and comfort in 
them followed by a peace he never 
realized before. Turgot, the queen’s 
confessor, says of the warlike king 
“he learned from her to watch the 
night in prayer.”'> In this man- 
ner she led one king to Another. It 
was a long hard battle calling forth 
the best in her soul. 


Only once in their blissful union 
did a cloud of suspicion arise. A 
courtier had told Malcolm that when 
he went hunting the queen retired 
to the woods where she met and 
conversed with a secret lover in a 
nearby cave. Malcolm struggled 
with himself to battle the tempta- 
tion, but the satanic seed was too 
deeply rooted, and he knew no 
peace. Finally, when they set out 
for the hunt, he returned and fol- 
lowed the queen. Just as he was 
about to rush into the cave, sword 
in hand, he was arrested by her 
words. She was praying to God 
with all the abandonment that her 
supposed solitude warranted, and 
her prayer was for her husband, that 
God would touch his brave noble 
heart and lead him to realize the 
truth of the words ‘What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own 
soul.’ Her prayer was quickly 
answered, for Malcolm with tears 
of bitter repentance cast himself 
humbly at her feet. 

God blessed this loving couple 
with eight of a family, six sons and 
two daughters. Needless to say 
they were reared in the fear and 
love of God. The Douay chronicle 
says: “You will questionless be 
curious to know what instuction this 
holy queen left her children. Truly 
this curiosity is too reasonable to 
receive a repulse. 


“1. To die a thousand deaths 
rather than commit one mortal 
sin. 

“2. To give solemn honor 
and absolute adoration to the 
Most Holy Trinity, and to have 
particular respect and venera- 
tion to the most Blessed Virgin, 
the Mother of God. 

“3. To be charitable to the 
poor, to protect orphans and 
relieve them in their neces- 
sities. 

“4. To abhor all obscene 
language and uncleanliness. 


8 Lady Cecil Kerr, op. cat. p. 8 

) Ibid. p. 9 

10 Notre Dame Series, of BB B77 
11 Lady Cecil Kerr, op. cat. p. 10 
12 Notre Dame Seines, of. cit. p 
13 lbrd. p. 6 
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‘ 


‘5. To converse with persons 

of blameless lives and to follow 

their judgments and counsels. 
“6. To be firm, constant and 

unchangeable in maintenance 
f the Catholic Faith.” !* 


What greater wisdom could a 
mother give than this! Devoted as 
she was to her children she never 
spoiled them. 

The chief interest of Margaret 
was the welfare of Holy Mother 
Church. In this field of endeavor 
Margaret is worthy of the title of 
Apostle, for she not only rebuilt and 
repaired the edifices which were 
plundered and pillaged by the law- 
lessness of the Danish invaders but 
also built new churches and ever 
strove to bring the faith to the 
masses of the people. She had 
been born in a _ newly-converted 
Hungary. Afire with a zealous 
fervour, she passed to Edward the 
Confessor’s haven of safety in Eng- 
land and finally landed in Scotland 
to bind these _ strange - tongued 
people under one God and one faith. 
As a child she must have heard the 
praise of the early Scottish Church. 
It was St. Ninian that first brought 
the faith to Scotland in 397 A. D. 
Later came Columba and his monks 
to found a monastery at Iona. From 
this center of piety and learning the 
Gospel was carried to the whole of 
Scotland. The entire land was 
studded like a precious crown with 
monasteries enriched with treasures 
and -peopled with saints. Her 
teachers became famous even in 
Europe, but alas, the Northmen 
later pillaged and desecrated the 
churches and massacred the monks. 
The monastery at Iona fell time and 
again, and soon these pirates pene- 
trated even to Northumbria and 
Scotland was isolated by a wide 
barrier of heathens from the re- 
mainder of Christendom. 

This was the land God led Mar- 
garet to. Here she found Catholic 
people living on the memory of 
what had long since been their 
inheritance, clinging to the Mass 
and Sacraments, yet cut off from the 
full tide of Catholic life. They 
were exposed to strange abuses, and 
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Dear Jesus, make me happy with the sunshine of your smile. 


Dear Jesus, guard my footsteps and never let me stray 
Without vour help and guidance I'll fall beside the way, 
Lord, grant that peace eternal which never can depart, 
To all who ask forgiveness of Thy loving Sacred Heart. 


Prayer to the Sacred Heart 


I stand besides Thy portal all laden down with sin, 
I’m just a poor weak mortal, dear Jesus let me in, 
I know my faults are many, | bow my head in shame, 


Dear Jesus, please forgive me and take me back again. 


Your house has many mansions but these I do not claim, 
I only ask for shelter from the tempest and the rain, 


And when life’s trials are over and I’ve reached my long last mile, 


—Frances C. Skelly 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





their monastic foundations gone, 
their piety and learning was but a 
shadow of its former glory. Saint 
Margaret did not substitute the 
ancient Celtic Christianity by intro- 
ducing that of Rome as some his- 
torians would have us_ believe. 
‘There was indeed no need for Mar- 
garet to bring a new religion into 
Scotland,” says Mr. Freeman, “but 
she gave a new life to the religion 
which she found existing there.” !° 
The good queen understood these 
conditions better than later re- 
formers because of her deep 
humility. Nothing was farther from 
her mind than to try to improve on 
the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles, but she sought to rebuild, 
correct mistakes, and reinvigorate 
the dying embers to a ruddy glow. 
She came to remind them that “faith 
without works is dead, and that Our 
Lord would not have us know His 
life but have us live it.” 

God’s ways are to be admired 
more each day. Once again He 
used the weak things of the world 
to confound the strong, for Mar- 
garet was a woman brought up in a 
sheltered life dreaming of a much 
more secluded life in a convent. 
Her womanly tastes and instincts 
brought many changes in the land 
of her adoption. Her first care was 
for the beauty of God’s house. No 
sacrifice was considered too great 
in this work. She always regretted 
that Scotland could not boast of 


large and beautiful churches like 
those in the South. Malcolm re 
joiced because she had a desire that 
he could satisfy. So Dunfermline 
Church was built to honor God in 
thanksgiving for their marriage. It 
was completed in 1074 and dedi- 
cated to the Most Holy Trinity. “As 
there are three persons in one 
God,” the chronicler tells us that, 
“the king and queen offered their 
church to God with a three-fold 
intention, ‘To thank Him for their 
happy meeting and union at Dun- 
fermline; to beg His grace that they 
may accomplish the salvation ot 
their souls; and to ask His blessing 
on their children in this world and 
the next.”'© In the furnishing of 
the church the queen offered her 
greatest treasures. Turgot says there 
were in the church “many vessels 
of pure solid gold for the sacred 
service of the altar and about which 
I can speak with the greatest cer- 
tainty since by the queen’s orders 
I myself for a long time had all of 
them under my charge. And along 
with this was placed a crucifix o! 
priceless value covered with gold 
and set with precious stones.” |” 
Margaret was mother, wife and 
queen, and to all these she added 
sainthood. Her success in all four 
roles was due to a long devotion 


14 Lady Kerr. op. crt. p. 12. 
15 Notre Dame Series. op. cit. p. 134 


16 Notre Dame Series. op. cit. p. 138 
17 Ibid. p. 138 
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and heroic struggle for the cross 
with the Master. Towards the end 
of her life she endured much bodily 
suffering. Her long vigils, fasts 
and austerities had left their marks 
on a body that was never too robust 
until finally she seems to have 
fallen into a lingering consumption. 
Despite this new-found cross no 
pain or discomfort impaired the 
weet strength of her pure soul. 
“She willingly accepted,” says her 
chronicler Turgot, “with patience 
and thanksgiving, the pains of the 
flesh regarding them as the stripes 
of a most loving Father.” '8 Turgot 
parted with St. Margaret about a 
year before her death. “It would 
seem,” says this holy man, “that 
her departure from the world, and 
certain other events which were im- 
pending, had been known to her 
beforehand.” '? One thing is cer- 
tain: she was convinced that she 
was parting from her old friend 
forever. She became greatly de- 
pressed as he prepared to go, and 
finally summoned him to hear a 
general confession of he? whole 
life. Turgot wept with her, marvel- 
ling at her close union with God, 
and judged himself unworthy to be 
associated in such sacred relation- 
ship. They had known each other 
for twenty-four years each helping 
the other in the service of God, and 
both knew that their next meeting 
would be in heaven. “I now bid 
you farewell,” said the queen. “I 
shall not continue much longer in 
this world, but you will live after 
me a considerable time. There are 
two things which I beg of you. One 
is that as long as you survive you 
will remember me in your prayers; 
the other is that you will take some 
care of my sons and daughters. 
Lavish your affection upon them 
teaching them above all things to 
love and fear God.” ‘And so,” he 
adds, “I bade the queen my last 
farewell, for after that I never saw 
her in the flesh.” 2° 

The holiness of her life and 
numerous miracles after her death 
have made her celebrated through- 
out the world. Pope Clement X 
chose her the Patron of the Scottish 
Nation. June 10th has been ap- 
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pointed by the Holy See as the 
liturgical celebration of her feast, 
but in Scotland, St. Margaret’s Day 
is November 16th, the anniversary 
of her death. 

St. Margaret’s shrine at Dunferm- 
line was Scotland’s chief place of 
pilgrimage until at the Reforma- 
tion the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion incited their motley hordes 
to destroy it. In doing so they 
severed another of God’s links to 
the Scottish nation. Despite the 
persecution and devastation, the 
unfaithfulness of her people, Mar- 
garet failed them not. In the dark 
centuries of blindness she has 
watched over her land and people 
until she came again to seek their 
homage. When Bishop Gillis had 
the Ursulines installed in Edin- 
burgh as the first religious house 
since the ‘Reformation,’ not only 
did he name it after her, but en- 
riched it with her relics. Once 
again Margaret reigns in Scotland 
as the inspiring Saint, Queen, and 
Mother of her people. After a lapse 
of many centuries it is not surpris- 
ing that such a life of piety and 
virtue has become a magnet of at- 
traction for the faithful. Her tomb 
has become the mecca for annual 
pilgrimages prayerfully seeking her 
intercession. The last one was 
recorded in 1941 with an estimate 
of over 80,000 persons. And her 
spirit has even reached the United 
States of America where her be- 
loved exiles have mustered under 
her banner in the Guild of Saint 
Margaret of Scotland to preserve 
the inheritance of the Faith of 
their Fathers. They know that 
somewhere on the shores of Scot- 
land there is a hallowed spot known 
as St. Margaret’s Hope. It was 
here that the saints foot rested for 
the first time on Scottish soil in 
1045. They know only too weil 
that it was a happy step—happy for 
Scotland and happy for Margaret 
because Margaret was to make Scot- 
land a truly Christian country and 
Scotland was to make Margaret a 
Saint. Margaret, Queen of Scot- 
land, pray for us! 

18 Notre Dome Series. op. cit. p. 195 


19 lbid. p. 1 
20 Ibid. p. 197 





Requiescant in Parr 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 
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Rev. Josaphat Bernetzky, Sister Mary 
Nolasco Moran, 
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Tale of a Sroutadour 


By Reverend Samuel Cumming4, S.H#. 


HORTLY after Francis had re- 

turned from Rome with the 

permission to preach his doc- 
trine of self-abnegation and denial, 
a young noblewoman, Clara, or in 
English Clare, Scifi came to see 
him. Both her parents were of 
families of wealth and prestige. 
Legend had it that a short time 
before Clare was born her mother 
was promised by God that the 
chiid to whom she would give birth 
would be a light to the world. It 
was on this account that she was 
given her name, for Clare means 
Bright or Illustrious. 

Even as a child she gave indica- 
tions of that great piety which 
later in life was to make her 
renowned not only in Assisi but 
throughout her native country. She 
used to read the lives of the Saints 
assiduously and, in so far as her 
tender age would permit, she tried 
to imitate the holy ones of God. 
She learned the lessons of mortifica- 
tion early. Every day, like Saint 
Teresa of the Child Jesus in later 
times, she would count numerous 
prayers on little pebbles that she 
transferred from one pocket to 
another. Her great delight was to 
distribute clothes and food to the 
poor who came to her father’s 
palace for an alms. 

Clare’s parents loved her dearly 
and were highly delighted by these 
early manifestations of piety. They 
encouraged her in her devotions 
and did all in their power to foster 
the holiness they saw growing 
within her. Anxious for her wel- 
fare they spent much time and 
thought on the selection of a hus- 
band who would be suitable for her. 
He would have to be noble and 
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Saint Clare 


wealthy, of course, and especially 
he would have to be kind and good. 
When Clare was fifteen they told 
her of the choice they had made. 
The boy, of good family and 
morals, was greatly pleasing to 
them and they were sure that this 
would be a good match. 

But to the surprise of her parents, 
Clare refused to see the boy or have 
anything to do with him. Both 
mother and father insisted and 
pleaded, but to no avail; Clare was 
adamant in her refusal. Again and 
again they asked why she was so 
unreasonable and stubborn. Finally 
Clare told them that she wanted to 
1enounce the world entirely, give up 
any idea of marriage, and dedicate 
herself wholly to God. 

The astounded parents were dis- 


appointed and shocked and hurt 
They had never expected such op- 
position from Clare and for such a 
ridiculous reason. Piety, they had 
to admit, was a good thing, but it 
be kept in its proper place. 





, they asked her, did she think 
they had spent so much on her 
education? To have it buried in a 
nunnery? And what did she want 
to go to a nunnery for, anyway? 
Couldn’t a person in the world with 
a good husband and many children 
be just as holy as anun? And mar- 
ried life for one of her state was 
normal, and certainly married lite 
would be a lot more pleasant than 
a barren existence in a cold cloister. 
Finally, what about the duty she 
owed her parents and her family? 
This would be a good match; it 
would unite two old and powerful 
families. Let her put these ‘an- 
tastic thoughts out of her mind. 
They were not going to give her 
permission to spoil her life and 
upset their plans merely to satisfy 
her emotional whims. 

But Clare turned a deaf ear to all 
the threats of her father and the 
tears of her mother. Setting herself 
against their wishes was not casy 
because she loved her parents as 
dearly as they loved her, and she 
hated to hurt them. She 
always obeyed them and now she 
hated to oppose them. But she saw 
her duty clearly, and, though she 
admitted their rights over her, she 
was sure that, since God was call- 
ing her, she would have to follow 
Him rather than obey them. 

Since this disagreement with 
parents grievously troubled her, sh 
was anxious to get help and advice 
from someone who she felt woul 
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understand her position. And so, 
here she was, sitting in the recep- 
tion room of the Bishop’s palace 
across from Brother Francis who 
had just finished preaching in the 
Cathedral. The two made quite a 
contrast; the girl, young, rosy and 
beautiful, clad in the rich robes be- 
fitting her rank and station, 

and the roughly garbed 
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answer God’s call is far greater than 
the honor and obedience you owe 
your parents. You should be con- 
stant in your refusal to marry. 
When the time comes for you to 
leave home to enter a convent you 
must not hesitate to go even though 
leaving may be very painful to you 
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poverty and penance like him. Her 
position at home was becoming 
extremely difficult. Her parents 
were becoming downright hostile to 
her for refusing to marry and were 
putting so many restrictions in her 
way that it was becoming almost 
impossible for her to keep her peace 

of mind in the face of the 

bitter quarrels and bitter 





friar, gaunt and emaciated 
from long periods of fast- 
ing and contemplation. 

“Fratello mio,” Clare 
said, clasping her hands 
tight together in nervous- 
ness, “I have listened to 
you preach many times. I 
have heard you speak of 
the great love God has for 
us and how we should re- 
turn that love. I have seen 
the life you lead and I have 
noticed what a change has 
ome over my _ cousins, 
Father Sylvester and 
Brother Rufino, since they 
began to follow you. I, 
too, would like to live as 
you, giving myself over to 
prayer for my soul and 
penance for my sins. 

“But my parents want 
me to marry. They have 
already picked my husband 
and have made the arrange- 





HW isconceptions 


We used to think that Jesu’s feet were soft 
And dainty as a maid’s—but they were oft 
Walking a rough-hewn road, a thorny plain, 
Or muddy field, as moved by human pain 
He sought the sick and sad to make them whole, 
Healing wounds both of body and of soul. 


We used to think that Jesu’s hands were smooth, 
And that it was their softness that did soothe 
The fevered brows of men—but once those hands 
Had worked with chisel, saw and fretwork strands 
4t doors and furniture that lasted well, 


Because they were not merely made to sell. 


We used to think that pleasantness was all, 
To dream of lazy ease, without the gall 
Of work that tires and ages, luxury 

With all its sweet delights—we did not see 
His hands and feet were loveliest unto God 


Who in the way of loving work had trod! 


—Julia W. Wolfe. 


reproaches to which she 
was being subjected. 

She took her troubles to 
Francis. He counselled pa- 
tience, but he could easily 
see that it was now time 
for Clare to leave her 
family and begin her real 
religious life in a convent. 
He went to see Bishop 
Guido, explained the latest 
development in Clare’s 
problem —he had, of 
course, consulted with the 
Bishop shortly after he saw 
Clare for the first time 
and received permission to 
accept Clare as a religious 
on the Monday of Holy 
Week. 





THE Bripe oF CHreist 


That night Clare stole out 
of her room in the palace, 
accompanied by her cousin, 
Bona Guelfucci. The two 








ments for my _bethrothal. 
When I tell them that I do 
not want to marry, that I want to 
give myself entirely to God they 
say that I am too young, that they 
know what is best for me and that 
I have a duty toward my family. 
What shall I do, Brother? I am 
all confused. I know God is call- 
ing me, and yet—as my mother and 
father keep telling me — the Com- 
mandments say ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother.’” 


THE PoverELLo’s ADVICE 


After a short pause Francis 
answered, “If we are to be saved 
we must love God above all things. 
And Our Lord also says, ‘He who 
loves father and mother more than 
Me, is not worthy of Me.’ So you 
see, Clare, the duty you have to 


and distressing to your parents. In 
the meanwhile do what you can. 
Cast aside all worldliness, live in a 
spirit of poverty and pray much. 
Be patient and endure these present 
trials. When God wants you to 
come to Him He will show you the 
way.” 


Clare left, calm in mind now and 
certain of her course. She took 
Francis as her spiritual director and 
during the next three years she 
went to him for advice and encour- 
agement in the quasi-conventual 
life she was leading at home. She 
never missed hearing him preach 
and every time she heard him her 
heart yearned more and more to 
forsake her home, her family and 
her friends, and to live alone in 


girls, fearful that they 

would be discovered, fur- 
tively crept to the small, seldom 
used back gate before which was 
piled a load of wood. While Bona 
watched in the darkness Clare re- 
moved the wood, opened the gate 
and with just one last swift glance 
at her home passed into the public 
thoroughfare. Bona and she has- 
tened out to the Portiuncula where 
the Brothers, carrying lighted 
candles, met them and _ escorted 
them into the Chapel of Our Lady 
of the Angels. 


At the entrance to the Chapel, 
Clare slipped out of the full, hooded 
cape she was wearing, handed it to 
Bona, and, dressed in the gorgeous 
raiment she had been saving for 
this occasion, walked steadily to the 
altar. Here she knelt for a short 






























192 ote 
time in prayer, then removing the 
jewelled crown she was wearing, 
she reverently placed it at the foot 
of the statue of the Blessed Mother. 
Retiring to a little room that had 
been prepared for her, she ex- 
changed the clothes she was wear- 
ing for a robe of coarse serge. Once 
again she knelt at the foot of the 
altar, and as Francis cut the long 
hair she had unbound, it fell around 
her as a symbol of her death to 
the world and her dedication to God. 
Clare then pronounced the three 
vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience, and took Francis for her 
religious superior. After the cere- 
mony Francis took Clare to the 
Benedictine Sisters of the convent 
f St. Paul where he had previously 


arranged for her to stay. 


Clare’s quickly  dis- 
covered where she had gone. With 
others of her family they hastened 
to the convent and tried in every 
way they could to make her come 
home. When her father threatened 
to carry her out bodily, Clare ran 
into the chapel, threw herself at the 
foot of the altar, and, tightly 
wrapping her arms around the altar 
rail, clung there until they had gone. 
The anger and boldness of Clare’s 
relatives so frightened the Sisters 
living in St. Paul’s that Francis 
took her away and brought her to 
another convent. 


parents 


AGNES OF AssIs! 

Sixteen days later Clare’s younger 
sister, Agnes, joined at this 
second Benedictine convent, and 
also took vows. Their father was 
furious. He was quite sure that 
this youngster was out of her mind. 
She too had been engaged to be 
married, and, despite the fact that 
all the arrangements had _ been 
made, here she was running off 
like a young fool to join her crazy 
sister. He well knew that he had 
no hope of getting Clare—but, con- 
vent or no convent, enclosure or no 
enclosure, he was determined that 
Agnes was coming home. 


her 


(To be continued) 
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REBEL, PRIEST and PROPHET. 
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[THE EUROPEAN INVASION IS THE CRISIS 
OF THIS, THE WORLDS MOST TERRIBLE 
WAR, THE COURSE OF THE WHOLE WAR 
HANGS IN THE BALANCE —WNow/ 


5}, AS FUEL ISTO FIRE,SOTHE 57 
WAR LOAN 1s To THis INVASION ! 






3) SIX BILLION DOLLARS OF THIS LOAN MUST 
COME FROM US~THE SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 
MOTHERS AND FATHERS, WIVES AND SWEETHEARTS OF THE 
FIGHTERS, FROM INDIVIDUAL AMERICANS-AQW/7 


Ta 


a 


5” WAR LOAN 


Buy double the Bonds you bought last 
time. Each of us must—if the most 
vitally important financial effort of this 
entire War is to succeed! 


Back the Mack /- BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 



























